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EDITORIAL 


The Tennessee Valley regional program is an exciting experiment in 
social planning. Once the most luxuriant “happy hunting ground” of the 
Indians and now the region of lowest per capita wealth and income as 
Odum demonstrated; once the land of rich plantations and now an area 
of depleted soil, the region presents a challenge to our national economy 
and to our national welfare. 

Under our pattern of social control, government is an agency of the 
people rather than their master. Under the democratic value pattern, 
government is given a unique role—that of leader and follower of public 
opinion. Since we place the responsibility for public welfare with our 
government, it has the responsibility of mobilizing the best of techno- 
logical services and findings for the use of the people in improving their 
general welfare. Paternalism, however, cannot become a permanent pat- 
tern so long as the people have the authority to determine, actually, the 
policies, programs, and personnel of government. 

Backed by coérdinated research in all sciences and technologies, educa- 
tion can overcome the characteristic lag between best knowledge and 
general practice. Social planning and action in our society must be indi- 
rect—by education rather than by edict. But the education must not con- 
trol the decision; it must facilitate free, able, and informed consideration. 

The Tennessee Valley program is an experiment and demonstration of 
the educational approach to problems of national welfare—a case study 
of the relationships of people and their institutions in the evolving 
American Way. It is a guide to the roles of government, science, educa- 
tion, and people in the postwar reorganization period. 


Copyright 1941 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated 
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THE TENNESSEE RIVER VALLEY, ITS PEOPLE, 
RESOURCES, AND INSTITUTIONS 


WILLIAM E. COLE AND S. E. T. LUND 


Some attempts have been made to differentiate regions on the 
basis of cultural similarities, other efforts have used topographical 
features, political alignments, soil types, or other elements “common 
to a people” or to an area as a basis for regional differentiation, leav- 
ing the more complicated problem of determining, for purposes of 
planning, the subregions of the “larger region.” 

Nature has been kind to the definers of the Tennessee Valley 
region. Here the watershed of a great river defines the region. As a 
legal background for delineation of an area in which the Authority 
is to function, the Act’ clothes the Authority with the power “to im- 
prove the navigability and to provide for the flood control of the 
Tennessee River; to provide for reforestation and the proper use of 
marginal lands in the Tennessee Valley; to provide for the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of said valley.” 


The geographical and climatic features of the region have left their 
stamp upon both the significance and the problems of the region. In the 
first place, the variety of topographical, climatic, soil, cultural, and geo- 
logical features give the program of the Authority greater national signifi- 
cance. Here in the regional complex niay be found problems of erosion, 
drainage, navigation, and flood control not unlike those of other river 
valleys of the United States. The varied agriculture of the region makes 
immensely significant to other agricultural sections any innovations and 
improvements made in grazing, dairying, livestock farming, cotton cul- 
ture, corn culture, fruit growing, and the like. The thirteen million acres 
of woodlands in the Valley contain more than one hundred commercial 
species of trees which “practically cross section the tree growing eastern 


* One of the most outstanding pieces of work in the determination of subregions has been 
= by Mr. Harold Miller of the Department of Regional Studies of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

* 0 original Act being Public-No. 17~73d Congress, 1st Session, H. R. 5081, May 18, 1933, 
48 stat. 58. 
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United States.”* Present also are the problems of the large plantation, 
operating under a one-crop system, the large diversified farm, the share 
cropper, the tenant and owner, the owner of the mountain “patch,” and 
the marginal man of the hill country—all of these and more within one 
region, a valley some 1,000 miles long. 

Within the Valley proper dwelt 2,812,886 inhabitants in 1930. When 
the 1940 county tabulations are completed, they are likely to show a popu- 
lation slightly in excess of three million. The seven Valley States had a 
population of 18,387,847 in 1930 and 20,151,344 in 1940. It is usually esti- 
mated that about six million people are affected directly by the program 
of the Authority. In 1930, 73 of the 121 counties had no urban commu- 
nities and 77.6 per cent of the total population of the Valley was rural. 

Reproduction rates in the Valley States are among the highest in the 
nation. Although net reproduction rates declined greatly between 1930 
and 1940, the 1940 census data indicates Kentucky with a reproduction 
rate“ of 125, Tennessee 107, Alabama 121, Mississippi 128, and North 
Carolina 117. The Valley is an area of large families. The average family 
in 1930 contained 4.60 persons as contrasted with the national average of 
4.10 persons. The fertility rate of the Valley counties is about one third 
greater than that for the United States. 

Within the Valley proper the racial composition is roughly 90 per cent 
white and ro per cent Negro. In 1900, 15.0 per cent of the population was 
Negro. In 1930, this per cent had declined to 10.1. In 1900 there were 
311,000 Negroes in the Valley. By 1930 this number had declined to 
283,000. The Valley, of course, traverses States where numerically the 
Negro population is very large. 

With existing folk patterns and attitudes, the biracial character of the 
population presents many complicated features not only in employment 
but also in the planning of recreational facilities, the recognition of 
predominant interracial problems, and the like. Since there are some 
11,000,000 Negroes in the nation, whatever facilities may be established 
and whatever improved principles of white-Negro relationships may be 
worked out in the Valley should have immense national significance. The 
recognition of the unique problems of minority population groups pre- 
sents one of the most challenging phases of regional planning. 

* Tennessee Valley Authority, et al, Forests and Human Welfare (Washington, D. C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940), p. 10. 


*A rate of 100 being enough reproduction to maintain the population but without any 
increase. 
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In 1930, the 121 valley counties had a larger proportion of inhabitants 
under 20 years of age than the United States as a whole. It also had a 
smaller proportion of middle-aged persons (20 to 54) and older persons 
55 years of age). Alexander and Cadra indicate that 


. the age composition of a population is significantly revealed by what 
is a referred to as the depending ratio, the number of persons 
under 20 years of age plus those 65 years old and older (dependents) per 
100 persons 20 to 54 years of age (producers). While this ratio declined 
for each successive census year from 1900 to 1930 both in the seven valley 
states and in the United States, the number of dependents per 1000 per- 
sons 20-54 years of age was considerably larger in the former at each 
census. In fact, there were 113.6 dependents to each 100 persons 20 to 54 
years of age in the seven valley states in 1930 as contrasted with 104.9 
dependents per 100 persons 20 to 54 years of age in the nation as a whole 
in 1900. An even heavier burden of dependents for the smaller area of the 
Tennessee Valley (121 counties) in 1930 is shown by the dependency ratio 
of 121.5 as contrasted with 90.3 for the United States.”” 


Within the white population of the Valley, there is of course great 
homogeneity. Typically, the ancestors of the population were of North 
European origin—English, Scotch-Irish, and German. During the last 
thirty years immigration has affected the composition of the population 
but little and the element of foreign-born people i in the population is 
inconsequential. As compared with other regions of the country, the 
Valley has been characterized by cultural isolation despite Civil War and 
postwar invasions. Sociologists look upon a homogeneous population as 
being one factor in slowness of cultural change. Innovations, while harder 
to introduce, are likely to “stick” longer than when they are adopted by a 
heterogeneous population. Very often, however, homogeneity of popula- 
tion is given as the explanation for the lack of change whereas equally 
important factors may be the lack of funds with which to purchase new 
items of an “outside culture,” folk attitudes toward an “outside culture,” 
the lack of leadership to introduce change, or the lag in education which 
may be paralleled with slowness in the development of new standards, 
new wants, or new desires. All of these factors have been affected by the 
TVA program. 


* Tabulations on file in Tennessee Valley Technical Library, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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There is some indication of ferment among the people of the 
Valley. In the first place they are beginning to fight back against 
any national legislation or condition which imposes upon them 
regional inequalities. They are beginning to relinquish some of 
their State-right attitudes under the impact of regional changes. 
They are beginning to question the wisdom and feasibility of highly 
urbanized cultures. Unionism is being rapidly accepted by Valley 
labor. Conservation is gaining the momentum of a new philosophy 
of the use of natural resources. The people are beginning to demand 
functionalism in church and school. Mass demands are being made 
to free the ballot box from the poll tax, and, with the support of a 
sympathetic majority, minority groups are being heard and their 
desires heeded. Old folk patterns and mores are being forsaken and 
new ones adopted. 

The economic underpinning for the people of the Valley is its 
resources. There are its natural resources—in general a kindly cli- 
mate, abundant rainfall, soils of many types, abundant woodlands, 
diversity of minerals, the streams, the mountains, and impounded 
waters. 

Against the background of splendid, modern dams and con- 
trolled waterways, the very latest in engineering feats, are the cus- 
tomary institutional lags which are so marked when one compares 
institutional change with technical change. 


In no institutional complex are these lags more apparent than in gov- 
ernment. The poll tax is still present in some of the States, and the lack of 
adequate civil service and merit procedures in State, county, and urban 
governments is taking its toll of inefficiency and waste. Added to this lack 
of fiscal control are mounting tax rates and decreasing tax bases in many 
counties, and there is reason to conclude that functional regional planning 
is being handicapped by politics and politicians. As planning agencies 
complete their physical planning projects there is every reason to expect 
that they will center more attention upon the problems of government. 

In education some changes are indicative of real gains. Codperation 
between the Authority and the land-grant colleges of the region and of the 
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nation has been unselfish, stimulating, and genuine, and to the credit and 
advancement of both agencies. Codperation between local school systems 
and the Authority in reservoir-affected communities has aided these com- 
munities not only to improve their instruction but to absorb the load of 
increased enrollment without disorganization. Consolidation in the re- 
gion, especially with governmental aid, moves rapidly. At the higher edu- 
cation level real regional centers of higher education are being developed 
in Nashville, Chapel Hill, and Durham, and in Atlanta. The codperation 
of the Authority in the preparation of educational materials is filling a 
real need in education.” 

As for library trends the most hopeful signs are the development of 
regional library services in connection with communities where construc- 
tion is taking place. This work is the outgrowth of codperation between 
the TVA, local urban libraries, and State library associations. More elabo- 
rate regional library plans exist on paper and on statute books awaiting 
the time when funds are made available with which to carry them to 
completion. 

For the health of the people, in a concerted attack upon malnutrition 
and upon certain diseases which are distinctly southern, as malaria and 
hookworm, the TVA working in a codperative relationship with State 
and local agencies is making genuine contributions. To the prevention of 
disease and deficiency, codperative health education work between the 
educational institutions of the Valley, the naeeienn and the health agen- 
cies merits special mention. 


Toward widening the economic opportunities of the people of 
the Valley, the work of the Authority is making several integrated 
approaches as its administrative organization indicates (summa- 
rized in chart). 

Finally, we should point to the work of the more than two hun- 
dred county, State, and urban planning bodies operating within the 
Tennessee Valley region. The work of these bodies is in general 
fairly well integrated with the planning activities of the Authority 
and perhaps, on the whole, represents the most intensive planning 
operations in the nation. Not all of these activities but a considerable 


* These contributions are explained in the articles that follow. 
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proportion of them should eventually touch directly the people, the 
resources, and the institutions of the Tennessee Valley. 

Established patterns of social and economic organization were 
inadequate to meet the changing needs of a society growing in com- 
plexity. The TVA program attempts to help the people change and 
develop some of their basic social forms and institutions within the 
fundamental value pattern of democratic social organization. 


Dr. William E. Cole, University of Tennessee professor of sociology, is a lifelong Ten- 
nessean. He has a B.S. degree from the University of Tennessee and both M.S. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Cornell. He has served as consultant to the Tennessee Department of Public 
Welfare and Division of Unemployment Compensation. He was first vice-president, Southern 
Sociological Society; executive chairman, “Conference on Tomorrow’s Children”; and mem- 
ber of the White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. Among numerous publica- 
tions he has written two books and several articles closely related to his present subject: 
Recent Trends in Rural Planning, in collaboration with Hugh Price Crowe (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937); Tennessee, A Political Study, William H. Combs, co-author (University of 
Tennessee Press, 1940); “Design for Effective Living in the Tennessee Valley,” Tennessee 
Teacher; “Personality and Cultural Research in the Tennessee Valley,” Social Forces; ‘The 
Rural Church and Social Life,” Mountain Life and Work. 

Dr. S. E. Torsten Lund, University of Tennessee associate professor of secondary education, 
did his undergraduate work at Gustavus Adolphus College, in St. Peter, Minnesota, and has 
an A.M. and Ph.D. from the University of Minnesota. Dr. Lund’s previous articles include 
several on relevant subjects: “Education and Regional Growth in the Tennessee Valley” 
(George F. Gant, co-author), Frontiers of Democracy; “Holding Power of Tennessee Public 
Schools,” U-T News Letter; ““Why Is the High School” and “The Unified Curriculum,” 
Phi Delta Kappan. Dr. Lund has served as a member of the Advisory Panel on Regional 
Materials of Instruction in the Tennessee Valley since its formation. 


THE APPROACH OF THE TVA TO THE SOLUTION 
OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


GORDON R. CLAPP AND HOWARD K. MENHINICK 


Since 1933, the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority has gone 
forward during a period of great change in national and regional 
affairs. Flowing through all its action programs are the administra- 
tive processes which determine their significance and their accept- 
ance in the economic and political life of the region. These processes 
are not the result of mere chance but are the dynamic consequences 
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of important administrative characteristics of the Authority: the 
unity with which the varied problems of a watershed and its people 
are conceived, the decentralized administration of Federal functions 
and its corporate form of organization, the interrelationship be- 
tween planning and action, and devices of formal and informal 
codperation with State, local, and other Federal agencies in the 
approach to the solution of regional problems. These administra- 
tive characteristics which determine the approach of the TVA to 
the solution of regional problems are discussed briefly in the follow- 


ing paragraphs. 
THE UNITY OF THE PROGRAM 


For the first time a President and Congress created an agency for 
a complete development of an entire waterway for all of its principal 
public uses: navigation, flood control, power, national defense. And, 
in addition, the Authority was directed to consider these national 
interests as opportunities for initiating a broad program of inte- 
grated regional development through cooperation with local, State, 
and Federal agencies. To refer again to the President’s message to 
Congress on April 10, 1933, 


“It is clear that the Muscle Shoals development is but a small part of the 
potential public usefulness of the entire Tennessee River. Such use, if en- 
visioned in its entirety, transcends mere power development; it enters the 
wide fields of flood control, soil erosion, afforestation, elimination from 
agricultural use of marginal lands, and distribution and diversification of 
industry. In short, this power development of war days leads logically to 
national planning for a complete river watershed involving many states 
and the future lives and welfare of millions. It touches and gives life to all 
forms of human concerns. 


“I, therefore, suggest to the Congress legislation to create a Tennessee 
Valley Authority—a corporation clothed with the power of government 
but possessed of the flexibility and initiative of a private enterprise. It 


should be charged with the broadest duty of planning for the proper use, 
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conservation, and development of the natural resources of the Tennessee 
River drainage basin and its adjoining territory for the general social and 
economic welfare of the Nation. This authority should also be clothed 
with the necessary power to carry these plans into effect. Its duty should 
be the rehabilitation of the Muscle Shoals development and the coérdina- 
tion of it with the wider plan.” 


The approach suggested by the President and expressed in the 
TVA Act was a clear-cut recognition of the regional character of 
resource problems and the fact that they do not follow local and 
State political boundary lines. The conservation problems of the 
Great Plains, the lake States cut-over area, or the Tennessee Valley, 
as we now fully recognize, cut across jurisdictions of existing gov- 
ernmental institutions, and in varying degrees affect all parts of 
the regional economy, whether agriculture or manufacturing, edu- 
cation or public health. 


This regional approach was furthermore an acknowledgment that 
the application of engineering and technology to the conservation and 
development of natural resources is not an end in itself but is a means of 
progressively decreasing the burdens imposed upon labor, raising the 
standards of living, and of widening the economic opportunities in the 
region. The Authority, for example, is not only authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations, but is directed to conduct studies 
and experiments to determine how this power may be used to bring about 
“a fuller and better balanced development of the resources of the region.” 
The interest of the Authority in the production of improved plant foods is 
not to be confined to the electric furnace but to their practical use by farm- 
ers under conditions which permit an accurate measure of the economic 
return which they produce.” Moreover, the manufacture and distribution 
of cheaper fertilizer—though in itself a help to the farmer through low- 
ered costs—must not be permitted to stimulate the use of land for row 
cultivation proving destructive of another regional objective, the saving of 
the soil. The two objectives of better plant food and soil preservation must 


* See Section 10 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act as amended. 
* See Section 5 of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act as amended. 
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be brought into harmony. How this harmony is actually being achieved 
through the voluntary codperation of more than 33,000 farmers, of agri- 
cultural experiment station workers, and extension agents is discussed 
elsewhere.” 

This obligation of the Authority to integrate its activities with proper 
regional development has resulted in the creation-of values which could 
not have been the concern of an agency whose responsibility stopped at 
the riverfront or at the boundaries of any one of the aspects of the total 
regional problem. 

Thus, contemporaneously with the engineering investigations of dam 
sites and reservoirs, the Authority carries on investigations of the social 
and economic problems involved in the location and building of a dam. 
Not only are these investigations considered in the placing of the dams 
and determining reservoir heights, but they are the basis for readjustment 
activities prior to the filling of the reservoirs. Giving life to the conserva- 
tion policy of the Act, the dislocations and readjustments occasioned by 
construction activities are viewed as new opportunities rather than per- 
manent impairments. The Authority’s personnel in the various technical 
fields such as forestry, agriculture, health, recreation, commerce, wild life, 
and community planning pool their viewpoints with those of State, local, 
and other Federal agencies in meeting the readjustment problems in order 

to make the construction activities yield their maximum benefits with 
reference to values frequently overlooked on an ordinary construction job. 
| Even in the normally prosaic task of providing construction housing 
and other services for employees on the dams in the early stages of river 
development, an attempt has been made to visualize the place of these 
projects in the life of the region following completion of the work. 

The efforts of the Authority to facilitate multiple use of its reservoir 
lake areas are another illustration of the results over and above the direct 
water-control objectives that the Authority has been able to secure as a 
consequence of its interests in the whole problem of regional development. 
The conservation of this new resource by the Authority with the codpera- 
tion of appropriate local, State, and national agencies and of private citi- 
zens has opened up an entirely new field of enjoyment and of economic 
opportunity in supplying facilities for recreation for hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors from all over the country. A progressive policy of resource 
conservation and creation combines the values of providing a better place 


* See Landess and Baker, “Education for Sustained Regional Productivity,” in this issue. 
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in which to live and work and an attractive playground for traveling fel- 
low Americans. 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Most of us are familiar with, and the present experiences of many 
European and Asiatic nations sharply emphasize, the hazards of 
overcentralized administration of the programs of government and 
its corollary—the abuse or denial of the right of local self-determina- 
tion. Even a century ago these hazards were clearly set forth by the 
French statesman and writer, De Tocqueville, in the following 
significant remarks: 


“,.. Indeed, I cannot conceive that a nation can live and prosper without a 
powerful centralization of government. But I am of the opinion that a 
centralized administration is fit only to enervate the nations in which it 
exists, by incessantly diminishing their local spirit. Although such an ad- 
ministration can bring together at a given moment, on a given point, all 
the disposable resources of a people, it injures the renewal of those re- 
sources. It may insure a victory in the hour of strife, but it gradually 
relaxes the sinews of strength. It may help admirably the transient great- 
ness of a man, but not the durable prosperity of a nation.” 


Thus, of fundamental importance to the democratic realization 
of the objectives of a multiple-purpose regional agency is the power 
to make decisions in the field where the problems of the people oc- 
cur and where adjustments can be realistically achieved. A flexible, 
decentralized administration, necessary in single-purpose programs, 
becomes particularly urgent when a group of interrelated functions 
are subject to unified administration at the scene of operations. The 
range of affected jurisdictions and local interests is extended, and 
the possibilities for voluntary codperation are multiplied far beyond 
the correlation of the direct responsibilities of one to another. 


What this decentralization of administration actually means in con- 
crete, day-to-day experience can best be illustrated in the discussion of the 
cooperative nature of the Authority’s approach to the solution of regional 
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problems. For without the willing codperation of the people themselves, 
decentralization is little more than a formal acknowledgment that policies 
and programs should be intelligently and promptly adapted in accordance 
with local conditions and desires. But first a few remarks on the interre- 
lation of planning and action. 


THE INTERRELATION BETWEEN PLANNING AND ACTION 


In the experience of the Authority there is no sharp distinction 
administratively between the formulation and the execution of 
plans, and, one might also add, there has never been any question 
of whether the TVA should or should not plan. No dam would have 
been built, no power line constructed, no phosphates produced with- 
out plans; and planning, for the TVA, has meant the process of 
identifying regional problems or unrealized opportunities and of 
securing the maximum available technical contributions to bear on 
them. In this sense the administrative process in the Authority is one 
which attempts to combine knowledge, foresight, and the “know- 
how” of getting action that is psychologically feasible. All this of 
necessity requires plans at all levels of detail and complexity, and 
of equal necessity in a democratic nation requires the joint partici- 
pation of local, State, and Federal agencies and the people to be 
affected when plans are carried out. 

Within the Authority, this means in practice that the same indi- 
vidual, staff, or department may frequently participate at several 
stages in the planning, formulation, and execution of the same proj- 
ect. Administrators who are responsible for the execution of plans 
directly participate in the general planning of the program so that 
decisions will not only have the benefit of intensely practical experi- 
ence, but will be administered with a willing and full understanding 


of what they are intended to accomplish. This has aided the integra- 


tion not only of the several phases of the Authority’s program, but 
also the integration of these various phases with the activities and 
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objectives of local groups, State agencies, and other Federal organi- 
zations. 


This dual responsibility for planning and operations has given to such 
plans a realism and timeliness not otherwise easily achieved. The report of 
the Authority, a Federally owned and operated corporation, to the Presi- 
dent on the regional problem of interterritorial freight rates, for example, 
grew out of, and drew reality from, the Authority’s experience in shipping 
large-scale purchases and requisitions of material for its construction and 
operations, from its task of distributing fertilizers, and from its concern 
over the development of indigenous industry utilizing low-cost electric 
power. 

In addition, regional problems may have a solution not effectively en- 
visioned except through collaborative planning brought to focus at the 
point of operating decisions. The Authority’s plans for discharging its 
Federal responsibility to produce improved plant nutrients were an out- 
growth of conferences and consultation with representative officials and 
technical experts of the agricultural experiment stations and extension 
agencies of the local land-grant colleges, the National Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, representative farm organizations, and the Department 
of Agriculture. These conferences culminated in the decision to concen- 
trate plant-food experimentation on phosphates, an element which met 
the national defense and soil-conservation requirements of the TVA stat- 
utes and which responded to the basic needs of both local and national 
agricultural programs. 


THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO THE SOLUTION 
OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


| This example of a planning procedure related to an operating 
as responsibility is also illustrative of what is unquestionably the most 
i significant administrative characteristic of the Authority—the de- 
pendence upon the codperative action of the citizens, the institutions, 
and governments of the area, upon the initiative and responsibility 
that the people and their local agencies are willing to assume in the 
solution of regional problems. In the above example, reliance upon 
established agricultural organizations enabled the Authority to find 
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enthusiastic local codperation and participation in its subsequent 
program to test the phosphates under practical farm conditions. 

The Authority’s role as a regional development agency has been 
that of encouraging and facilitating the participation of existing 
agencies in the interest of the more effective results and economy 
which can be achieved through such a process. One of the first tasks 
presented to the Authority was the job of relating the definite things 
which it was directed to do—flood control, navigation, power, ex- 
perimental development of fertilizers and tests of their use—with 
the more comprehensive task of aiding a full and proper develop- 
ment of the region. Obviously, in order to begin this task, the 
Authority needed to learn what obstacles had to be overcome, what 
hazards and objections stood in the way of eliminating the tragic 
disparity between the abundance of resources and the paucity of re- 
gional income. To find these facts, the Authority went to the obvious 
source of information—the agencies of the people who have lived 
with those problems, who know what they are, who have strug- 
gled with them, thought about them, and have for these many years 
been attempting to do something about them, and have made in 
many instances astounding progress against great odds. 

In this way there has been focused on the region’s fundamental 
resource problems not only the operating program of the Authority, 
but services of the central departments of the Federal Government 
and the regional knowledge and facilities of State and local govern- 
mental units, institutions, and organizations.” 

Mention has already been made of certain phases of the Author- 
ity’s program which involved the active codperation of national and 
State agricultural organizations and local farm groups.’ Another ex- 
ample of the fruitfulness of codperation may be found in the efforts 
of the Authority, State agencies, and local communities to solve the 
number of community planning and adjustment problems occa- 
sioned by the construction program of the Authority.’ 


* Illustrated in articles that follow. 
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The story of Guntersville, Alabama, for example, is a dramatic story 
of planned adjustments to new conditions resulting from the activities of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Prior to the advent of TVA, Gunters- 
ville was a small inland agricultural trading center with a population of 
about three thousand. With the construction of Guntersville Dam and the 
flooding of the bottom lands which formed the community’s principal 
resource base, some of the citizens of Guntersville felt that their city was 
economically doomed. But the citizens awoke one morning to find their 
town located on a wooded peninsula jutting out into a beautiful blue 
lake. People heard of the beauty of the site of Guntersville and came 
there to see the new lake. They bought lunches and fishing tackle, and 
they rented boats; and a new source of income came to town. Soon an oil 
terminal was built at the outskirts of Guntersville. Industries dependent 
upon deep-water navigation located near by. 

Realizing that Guntersville was not dead but was rapidly changing 
from an inland agricultural trading center to a growing recreational and 
industrial center, the city council created an official planning commission 
to guide new growth soas to keep Guntersvillea pleasant place in which to 
live and to make the city increasingly attractive both to recreation seekers 
and to industry—uses which may seriously conflict if not properly located 
and planned. The Planning Commission worked hard, and the results of 
its labors are becoming evident. With the technical assistance and advice 
of the TVA and the Alabama State Planning Commission, definite prog- 
ress has been made toward utilizing the opportunities created by the new 
physical environment: a zoning ordinance now facilitates orderly munici- 
pal development, a public park and boat harbor have been developed on 
the tip of the peninsula, and a major street plan has recently been adopted 
by the Planning Commission. As a result of this and similar codperative 
demonstrations new techniques for accomplishing local planning through 
State, regional, and local codperation are being developed, and the scope 
of community planning is being extended beyond the sphere of physical 
improvements. 


Local governmental problems arising in the course of the con- 
struction and operating responsibilities of the Authority have re- 
quired careful study to provide a sound basis for determining the 
precise nature and extent of the problems and to suggest feasible 
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solutions. The necessity for such study has also provided practical 
occasions and opportunities for effective codperation with appropri- 
ate local agencies.” Through its own staff, the Authority conducted 
surveys of municipal government in Mississippi and Tennessee 
which were published by the Mississippi State Planning Commis- 
sion and the University of Tennessee, respectively. Studies of munic- 
ipal government in Alabama and Georgia have been made by the 
State universities of those States under codperative agreements with 
the Authority. The Alabama study was carried on by the Bureau of 
Public Administration of the State University, the work of the Bu- 
reau having started with this particular study. 

| The acquisition of utility properties and of reservoir lands gave 


rise to problems in the adjustment of the finances and services of the 
local governmental units concerned. The problem of loss of tax base 
was given careful study by the Authority and Congress with the re- 
sult that the TVA Act was amended to provide for equitable pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. Concurrently with the in-lieu payments the 
Authority is assisting the affected counties in adjusting and improv- 
ing their financial situation. A study of county government and 
administration in Tennessee has recently been published by the Au- 
thority, and two pamphlets dealing with local government account- 
ing have been developed under a codperative arrangement between 
the University of Tennessee and the Authority. A manual dealing 
with assessment procedures and practices is now being prepared. 
The right to help formulate plans and recommendations, to ac- 
cept or reject recommended programs and courses of action, or to 
seek other alternatives, or to do nothing at all rests with the local 
community and its representatives. The TVA does not share this 
right; as a democratic institution created by the joint action of the 
representatives of all communities it is itself an expression of this 


‘ Lawrence L. Durisch, “Local Government and the TVA Program,” Public Administration 
Review, 1: 4 (September 1941), pp. 326-334. 
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right. It does share, as a consequence, the responsibility of participat- 
ing with the communities in their educational task of assuring that 
the exercise of their fundamental right of self-determination shall be 
increasingly wise and farsighted. 

In this discussion of methods and procedures embodied in the 
Authority’s internal administration and its external relationships no 
attempt is made to describe the current emphasis upon national de- 
fense expressed by almost all of its efforts and programs. The sig- 
nificance of the Tennessee Valley program in the present national 
emergency is a story to be told elsewhere. It is a fundamental thesis 
in the Authority’s thinking and action that these processes of demo- 
cratic codperation, developed and practised from the beginning, 
make it possible to assume greatly expanded and accelerated pro- 
grams of vital importance to national defense. More dams for more 
power for more aluminum, continued production of phosphates for 
an expanded food supply and rehabilitation of the old nitrate plants 
for production of munitions, emergency service in the defense hous- 
ing program, the realization of the benefits of several years of patient 
chemical and industrial research in strategic materials and processes 
now crucially important in defense—all of these activities go on as 
before, only faster. The habit and experience gained in a peacetime 
practice of day-by-day democratic relationships with the agencies 
and citizens of the region are now paying dividends in speedier mo- 
bilization of effort and achievement of results, Far from hampering 
the effectiveness of the Authority’s response to the emergency, these 
methods of internal administration and external relationships have 
made emergency accomplishment possible on the double-quick 
without denial of the ideals and objectives of democracy. 


Gordon R. Clapp, TVA’s General Manager, joined the Authority as Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Personnel in July 1933. He became Director of Personnel in January 1936, and General 
Manager in October 1939. He received an A.B. degree from Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, in 1927, later serving there as Personnel Officer, Director of Publicity, and Assist- 
ant Dean. In 1932-1933 he did graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Howard K. Menhinick, Director of the TVA’s Department of Regional Studies, was 
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graduated from Michigan State College in 1923, and from Harvard University as Master in 
Landscape Architecture in City Planning in 1928. He has been a member of the faculties of 
both institutions. Mr. Menhinick also was engaged in the preparation of reports for the 
National Resources Committee and served as Executive Secretary and Editor of The Planners 
Journal published by the American City Planning Institute. He came to the Authority in July 


1937+ 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT UNDER 
THE IMPACT OF THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


EUGENE L. BISHOP, RAYMOND F. LEONARD, AND 
MALCOLM G., LITTLE 


Building large dams inevitably causes dislocations of community 
life. Behind such dams, large reservoir areas will be flooded. The 
adjustments to be made for homes, schools, roads, businesses, towns, 
and natural resources are serious and extensive, for the reservoirs 
behind T VA dams have in one instance covered as many as 256,000 
acres and required the removal of as many as 3,000 families from 
homes and lands which may have been ancestral. For example, in 
the Norris reservoir, approximately sixty per cent of the families 
owned their own farms. 

Furthermore, building large dams requires large numbers of peo- 
ple, placing sharp and sudden burdens on the community services of 
adjoining towns. Through a period of two to three years, three to 
four thousand persons will be employed, many of whom must be 
brought in from outside the immediate area of the dam site because 
too few men with the necessary skills are available in the immediate 
area, or because employees are transferred from completed to the 
newly begun projects. The communities encounter typical boom 
problems of sanitation, parking, and extension of roads and services. 
Meanwhile, along the reservoir margins, other communities—both 
large and small—find themselves with readjustment problems grow- 
ing out of changes in economic resource base and resulting changes 
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in manner of life, as well as physical changes in school facilities, 
streets and roads, and water supply and sewerage systems. 

Not all of the impact is unfavorable, of course. In the wake of the 
population increase is an increase of spendible funds. Rents, food 
prices, amusement prices may rise sharply because of the newly 
stimulated demands. Unemployment may decrease as local persons 
obtain work on the project. “It’s the greatest boom this town ever 
had,” said the secretary of the chamber of commerce of one small 
town, recently flooded with new money from dam construction 
workers. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has recognized certain respon- 
sibilities for relieving the adverse impacts of dam construction. 
Flooded roads are rebuilt on higher land; schools in the path of the 
reservoir are purchased; assistance to families forced to find new 
homes and new lands is given. Such assistance is simple justice; 
more significant, perhaps, is the fact that the T VA and the codperat- 
ing agencies since the beginning of the construction program have 
used the immediate problems and crises as levers to raise perma- 
nently the levels of community organization. The educational serv- 
ices, the public-health efforts, and the planning of the communities 
affected by the reservoirs have been approached with this in mind. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION SERVICES 


At the dams and in the reservoirs the educational services devel- 
oped by the Authority in codperation with educational agencies fall 
into two classes: (1) those required by the creation of a construction 
village and the needs for skilled workers, and (2) those required by 
the effect of reservoir construction on community agencies. In both 
classes, the Authority and State and local agencies have recognized 
joint responsibilities and have pooled their resources to get the job 
done. Because in many cases the job to be done is extensive and new, 
the codperating agencies obtain experience with new objectives 
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which may permanently alter their programs even after the TVA 
has ended its construction activities. 


In the construction villages themselves the Authority has been con- 
cerned with providing opportunities for recreation, employee training, 
library service, and school facilities for children of employees. In varying 
degrees, these programs have been worked out with the assistance and 
support of local agencies. oe 

Employee training programs within the Authority arise from objec- 
tives related to efficiency on the job, preparation for more responsible 
positions in the TVA, and for larger understanding of the total program 
of the Authority. The State departments of education, with Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen funds, support these programs, adapting procedures 
and methods to the needs of training in construction work. Organized 
labor has a recognized and helpful voice in planning and administering 
the program. What emerges is a‘ pattern for training in trade skills and 
professional competence which will have usefulness far beyond the end 
of the construction period. 

Education services are an important factor in the community environ- 
ment for employees and their families in the construction villages. School 
facilities for employees’ children, adult-education opportunities, library 
service, and recreation programs for both white and Negro communities 
are necessary parts of the program. In so far as possible, the services and 
facilities are provided through codperative arrangements with local agen- 
cies. This codperation has been successful not only in meeting the needs of 
the villages, but also has stimulated and strengthened the local public 
agencies of the area. 

It is from this method of codperative endeavor that the chief permanent 
results arise from the educational programs of the construction villages. 
In library service, for example, the Huntsville, Alabama, Public Library 
now serves three counties where before construction of the Guntersville 
Dam it had served Huntsville alone. During construction of the dam, the 
library served the construction village and the adjoining counties in which 
TVA employees were located. The TVA paid the library board for the 
extra services and the board administered the program. The desire for 
library service was stimulated to such an extent that library service has 
continued on a tricounty basis since construction ended and the TVA 
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withdrew its financial support. A similar development occurred at the 
Hiwassee Dam in Cherokee County, North Carolina. Here the county 
voted a special tax, as required by State law, to continue the county-wide 
library service first begun in response to needs of TVA employees. These 
developments assume particular significance in view of the fact that over 
half of the counties in the Tennessee Valley area have no public-library 
service whatever. 

School services have also undergone changes which have stemmed di- 
rectly from the codperative approach between the TVA and local agen- 
cies. The usual method has come to be for the local county superintendent 
to call upon the State department of education to make a county-wide sur- 
vey of the schools of a reservoir-affected county before the beginning of 
construction. The survey is pointed toward recommendations on long- 
term developments to increase the effectiveness of the school system and 
toward solutions of the immediate problems caused by the location of cer- 
tain schools in the reservoir and the expected increase of school popula- 
tions near the construction activity. Where possible, the two immediate 
problems are solved together. At Gilbertsville, Kentucky, for example, a 
new consolidated elementary school was built by the Marshall County 
Board of Education with funds obtained from the sale of a school on 
land needed by TVA for building the Kentucky Dam. Under a contract 
whereby the TVA pays the county a per-pupil tuition, the children from 
the construction village attend the new school. When construction ends 
and the needs of TVA are reduced, additional consolidations can be made 
upon the new school. Similar developments have occurred in Marshall 
County, Alabama, the site of the Guntersville Dam, and in Cherokee 
County, North Carolina, although in the latter the consolidation occurred 
entirely after construction in buildings formerly used to house workmen. 

Apart from the demands of the construction villages, the building of a 
dam seriously affects county school services. Here the approach has been 
to utilize the facilities of the State departments of education, the local 
school systems, and the TVA. On the basis of a survey, a State department 
recommends to TVA the schools which should be purchased, either be- 
cause they will be flooded or because the water will almost completely 
destroy the usefulness of the school even though the building will not 
actually be flooded. At the same time the State department recommends 
plans for consolidation to the county, plans which have become feasible 
through the sale of the schools. At present, for example, new consolidated 
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schools are being built in Rhea County, Tennessee, by the County Board 
of Education, with funds obtained in this way. The significant point is 
that the effectiveness of the school system is increased permanently. 

Not all school problems have been solved, however. The school systems 
of small towns are placed under an undue burden when dams are located 
near by. Since the town school system is often independent of the county 
system, it owns no schools on land needed for reservoirs or dams, and 
therefore does not obtain means for dealing with the immediate problem. 
The community facilities bill (HR-4545) recently passed by Congress will 
provide funds through the Federal Works Agency to alleviate the pres- 
sures on community facilities caused by the national defense program. 
Because of the relationship of the TVA to national defense, it is possible 
that certain funds appropriated under this bill will be allocated to towns 
in the Valley which suffer from excessive and temporary population in- 
creases as a result of the TVA construction program. 

The Authority and its codperating agencies have therefore looked upon 
crises as opportunities out of which permanent improvements may be 
developed. Increasing concern for a codrdinated approach toward educa- 
tional problems has recently resulted in the execution of agreements with 
the State departments of education in both Kentucky and Tennessee de- 
fining mutual interests of the departments and the Authority in dam and 
reservoir areas. The Authority has provided an education officer for ap- 
propriate areas; the State department has agreed to undertake to establish 
a coordinating committee for the area, on which the various educational 
agencies of that area will be represented. Using the impact of the construc- 
tion program as a point of departure, the joint efforts will be directed to- 
ward developing a pattern of codperation and codrdination, under which 
the contributions of the various educational agencies will be welded into 
an integrated attack on the area’s educational problems. The results as yet 
are too few to show whether this goal can be reached, but there have been 
encouraging indications that health officials, agricultural specialists, li- 
brarians, and school people, if given the opportunity, will work together 
toward common ends. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


In the field of public health the Authority has also made use of the 
opportunities and responsibilities resulting from construction pro- 
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grams. An important instance of this has been the establishment by 
the Tennessee Valley States, in codperation with the Authority, of 
county or district health departments in areas where none had ex- 
isted before Authority operations began in that particular area, and 
in the enlargement of the scope of activities of units which were al- 
ready in operation. 

When construction of a dam is authorized, representatives of the Au- 
thority meet with representatives of the State health department in the 
State where the dam is to be built to appraise the increase in public-health 
problems that will result from the temporary increase of population in 
that area and from the change in ordinary modes of life which results 
from establishing a construction camp in a rural district. Such a confer- 
ence is guided by the point of view that a permanent benefit may come to 
the county or district in question if the burden of supplying health services 
is thrown upon the local community, rather than being carried by the 
Authority. If no organized public-health department exists in the county 
at the time, it may be possible to create one; if the organization already 
exists, it may be possible to strengthen it. With this in mind the Authority 
provides funds for this “codperative public health” work, the local com- 
munity also providing funds as well as administration of the actual serv- 
ices. Thus the educational advantage which comes to a community from 
the execution of any public service is earned by the local people. The peo- 
ple in the area become accustomed to using the services supplied, and so 
carry over into the postconstruction period an understanding of and desire 
for these services. As a result of this approach, permanent, full-time or- 
ganizations are now functioning in a number of counties in the Valley 
where no public-health organization existed. In other counties where serv- 
ices had already been established, increased services have become a per- 
manent feature. 

The quality of services in the local community may also be increased 
through the codperative relationships. The Authority, by virtue of its re- 
gional character, may be able to conduct research in public-health prob- 
lems which would not be possible on the same scale for any one State. For 
example, the Authority, as a corporation responsible for the creation of 
the reservoirs, is responsible for providing necessary malaria control meas- 
ures. In a chain of lakes such control both technically and economically is 
a large enough problem to justify research work to improve methods of 
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prevention. Once the improved methods have been identified and tested, 
they may also be applied by the States and local governments to their own 
malaria problems, which were widespread prior to the Authority’s com- 
ing into the area. The malaria program is only one example of this type of 
relationship. Similar relationships have been established for the stream- 

llution studies where the Authority has been working in close codpera- 
tion with the States and with industries in the region in studying pollution 
problems in the Tennessee River system. 

The most intensive public-health education effort related to the Au- 
thority’s construction activities is in the health district which is made up 
of the eight northernmost counties of Alabama. Here the Authority has 
been providing funds for several years for the type of codperative health 
work described above. During the past year (1940-1941), however, some 
of these funds have been diverted to a program of health education in 
these counties. A codrdinator of health education now serves under the 
district health officer to stimulate and codrdinate health education in the 
schools and the communities at large in the district. Starting out as an 
employee strictly of the State Health Department, this codrdinator of 
health education has established close working relationships with the 
State Teachers College, and through both that institution and by direct 
contact in the communities is exerting considerable influence in the ap- 
proach to health teaching in this district. In fact, this influence has a 
State-wide scope, as the codrdinator of health education occupies the only 
position of that kind in the State and is able to bring his unique experience 
to bear on important State curriculum problems. This program has such 
promise of usefulness to the North Alabama District and to the State as a 
whole that it is expected that a second health-education position will be 
added during the year 1941-1942. ; 

The North Alabama health-education program is thus a very good 
example of how the impact of the construction program has been used for 
permanent community education improvement. Funds made available 
out of the responsibility of the Authority in an area where construction 
and operating activities were in progress have been directed toward the 
establishment of an educational program which should have lasting bene- 
fits in the educational system of the district and the State as a whole. 

Another type of influence is exerted by the construction program on the 
Authority's construction employees themselves. As these employees are 
selected in large part from the Valley area and as the majority of them will 
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remain in this area after the Authority’s construction work there is com- 
pleted, the health program established for employees has important conse- 
quences in their communities. Every employee at the time of employment 
receives a thorough physical examination, and another examination when 
his service with the organization is completed. Many construction work- 
ers are employed and reémployed several times in the course of a project, 
and the men gain, in addition to the benefits of the examination itself, an 
increased understanding of the nature and objectives of periodic health 
examinations. Health-guidance suggestions made in the course of these 
examinations tend to carry over into behavior after termination of em- 
ployment. A similar educational objective is achieved in the immuniza- 
tion of all employees against smallpox and typhoid, and the compulsory 
treatment of venereal disease cases. In isolated construction camps, the 
effects are further extended because the families of workers who live in 
the camp come under the health-guidance program which provides neces- 
sary medical and health-guidance services for a small charge. 

In addition to these indirect benefits, specific health educational objec- 
tives are set up under the employee health-education program. This pro- 
gram has been most intensive in the field of industrial safety, where con- 
centrated efforts to develop safety consciousness have been successful in 
keeping accident rates low. There is little doubt that the safety program 
has permanently affected the work habits and attitudes of a great majority 
of the construction workers. Although other health educational objectives 
have not been developed to the same extent as the safety program, a num- 
ber of steps have been taken, such as the organization of a series of health 
talks in construction villages, dissemination of health pamphlets to work- 
ers, and similar activities. Present plans call for the intensification of this 
effort, with special emphasis to be directed toward education in nutri- 
tional matters. As the Authority operates cafeterias at all construction 
projects it is expected that the nutrition-education program will be tied in 
directly with the serving of meals to employees. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


As we have seen, the huge dams and great lakes which control the 
waters of the Tennessee River bring with them the need for many 
readjustments in rural and urban community living. To assist in 
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making readjustments in a codrdinated way, the Authority works 
in cooperation with the respective State planning commissions. The 
work is carried on through local planning commissions established 
officially by the communities. These local planning commissions 
work with their citizens in establishing objectives, assembling di- 
verse opinions, and making development decisions. Planning pro- 
grams to date have resulted in the establishment of zoning protection, 
in the improvement of streets and highways, in the readjustments 
and extension of school facilities, in the development of the recrea- 
tional and other types of resources provided by the new reservoirs 
—proper location of bulk oil terminals, boat harbors, swimming 
beaches, vacation-cabin areas, and public parks—and in improve- 
ments in the administration of community services. 

Coédperative agreements now in effect between the T VA and the 
State planning commissions of Alabama and Tennessee make it pos- 
sible for the State planning commissions to employ resident plan- 
ning technicians and to aid local planning commissions in initiating 
and guiding the planning programs in communities affected by 
TVA activities. The T VA staff gives technical assistance on request 
of the State Planning Commission. 

The specific objectives of the planning-assistance program are: 

1. To aid communities in the solution of their readjustment problems 


2. To secure the establishment of planning as a recognized function of 
local government 


A necessary feature of the regional-State-local planning program is the 
establishment of local agencies to express and implement the community 
will. These are usually official citizen planning commissions, or, in the 
case of unincorporated communities, unofficial but representative citizen 
committees. Once organized, the planning commissions or committees en- 
deavor to secure public understanding and support for the planning pro- 
gram. Better community development is the goal of the planning activity. 

The primary method of stimulating local interest and support for plan- 
ning is by demonstration of actual planning accomplishments: the adop- 
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tion and administration of a zoning ordinance; creation of a waterfront 
park; the solution of parking difficulties; school readjustment; analysis 
and improvement of municipal and financial accounting methods. 

A second factor in the stimulation of local interest has already been 
mentioned—independence of action by the local planning commission. 
At the beginning of a community program, the State planning commis- 
sion representative makes it clear that there are possibilities in planning 
which lie at the door of the community and the community planning 
commission. As stated by a consultant to the program: “Planning will be 
more productive if scientific knowledge is tempered with folk knowl- 
edge; community problems are best revealed by study of the problems 
which the community itself believes are important.” The assistance of the 
State planning commission and the Authority is confined to technical as- 
sistance applied to the problems which the commission itself may choose. 

Citizen interest in local planning begins with the establishment of local 
planning commissions or committees. A nucleus of community leaders 
thus becomes fully informed about planning opportunities and accus- 
tomed to follow the planning process. In the small communities this in 
itself is proving effective. However, more community-wide.citizen edu- 
cation in planning is usually desirable and necessary; this is furthered 
through descriptions of program activities before civic groups, by joint 
meetings with city school boards and councils, by public hearings, by 
newspaper articles and editorials, and by the showing of city planning 
films. Through such means the people of the communities become ac- 
quainted with planning programs and procedures and look to their plan- 
ning commissions and committees for studies and recommendations for 
solutions to local problems. 

State planning commissions and Federal agencies have become inter- 
ested in the benefits to their own State and Federal programs that may 
arise from efficient local planning programs in the various communities 
of the area. The Federal Housing Administration is assisting the Tennes- 
see State Planning Commission in the organization and establishment of 
local planning agencies in the cities of northeast Tennessee by employing 
a resident technician and participating in the employment of additional 
technical assistants. The Atlanta regional office of the National Resources 
Planning Board is assisting the Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and other 
State planning commissions in the area to meet the local community prob- 
lems caused by the construction of defense plants and military bases. 
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Thus, from the immediate problems of a river-development program 
there is emerging a concerted effort by Federal, regional, State, and local 
agencies in the region to develop and provide the necessary implementa- 
tion for planning at each governmental level. 


The Authority expects to continue its local planning-assistance 
program with increased emphasis on citizen education in all phases 
of planning with the view to achieving the early assumption of local 
planning by State and local agencies. At the beginning the Authority 
found few cities in the Tennessee Valley with active planning pro- 
grams. Local appreciation of the value of planning was negligible. 
Within the past few years, in the Valley area of Tennessee and Ala- 
bama alone, seventeen new city planning commissions have been 
established and two have resumed active planning programs; three 
unofficial community planning committees have undertaken com- 
munity-readjustment programs; and five county planning commis- 
sions have been formed—an encouraging start in the establishment 
of local planning as a continuing procedure in local government. 


Dr. Eugene L. Bishop, Director of Health for the Tennessee Valley Authority, received his 
training at the Vanderbilt University School of Medicine, acquiring the degree of M.D. in 
1914, and at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health, where he was awarded 
a Certificate of Public Health in 1923. In 1924, Dr. Bishop became Commissioner of Health, 
Tennessee State Health Department, and held this position until his association with the TVA 
in January 1935. He is a lecturer in the Department of Preventive Medicine at Vanderbilt, 
and is a past president of the American Public Health Association. 

Raymond F. Leonard is a graduate of the Harvard School of City Planning and has been 
associated with the planning of Fairfield County, Connecticut, county planning in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, and Hamilton County, Tennessee, and the preparation of a regional plan 
of the Washington-Baltimore-Annapolis area by the National Resources Planning Board. 
With the TVA he is Chief of the Urban Community Relations Division, assisting the State 
and community planning commissions of the area in community readjustments to the reser- 
voir and construction projects of the Authority and to the national defense developments in 
the Valley. For three years he was senior planning technician of the Atlanta regional office 
of the National Resources Planning Board. 

Malcolm G. Little is Chief of the Training Division of the TVA Personnel Department. 
He is responsible for coérdination and professional supervision of employee training, educa- 
tional facilities, and programs in TVA-operated camps and villages, relationships with State 
and local educational systems, and aids to other TVA departments using educational tools in 
their regional programs, His 25 years of experience in educational administration were con- 
nected chiefly with the public schools and adult-education systems of the University of North 
Carolina and the University of Wisconsin, He has an A.M. degree from Columbia University. 
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EDUCATION FOR SUSTAINED REGIONAL 
PRODUCTIVITY 


WILLIS M. BAKER AND WILLIAM M. LANDESS 


The control of water on the land has been given as an objective of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s forestry, fertilizer, and agricul- 
tural activities. But obviously men would profit little by mere resto- 
ration of vegetation to protect the soil against the destructive force 
of falling, rushing water. They must live at the same time. Produc- 
tivity of the land must be maintained. Indeed, an increase in the 
production of several deficiency crops of the region is essential. 
Increased, then sustained, productivity of resources is essential to 
regional development. 

An average of 6,000 tons of water falls on each of the Tennessee 
Valley’s 26,000,000 acres in a year. This land is largely in small pri- 
vate holdings. Hence, action to remedy the destructive effects is 
dependent upon the everyday activities of the people. 

A sense of responsibility in such matters is an essential attribute 
of good citizenship that can be discharged only through active par- 
ticipation. Recognition and acceptance of the responsibility cannot 
be expected until the extreme importance of the problem and its 
remedy are understood. To this end, public education is necessary. 
Indeed, it may be said that the Authority’s activities in forestry, 
fertilizer, and agriculture to control water on the land hinge on 
education.” * * 


FOREST-FIRE EDUCATION 


For example, the Authority’s chief attack upon forest fires is 
through education. In the Valley the terrible destruction by fire is 
one of the major obstacles preventing forest lands from reaching a 
state of sustained productivity. The Authority maintains trained 


* Note: Numbers refer to references in bibliography. 
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personnel, equipped with motion-picture sound trucks and visual 
educational material, who reach down to the grass roots with their 
appeal, “Stop Forest Fires.” 


The officials of two large wood utilization plants in east Tennessee sug- 
gested through the State district forester that a forest-fire prevention pro- 
gram be initiated in a mountain county suffering from a chronic case of 
woods burning. A TVA forester, who had special training in public edu- 
cation, went into the county and helped to organize an educational pro- 

am. The services of the State forestry agency, the county agricultural 
agent, and all existing machinery already having pipe lines of contact 
flowing into the county were utilized. Each organization contributed in 
its own special way to the common objective, prevention of woods burn- 
ing. Community meetings were held, school programs arranged, litera- 
ture distributed, and person-to-person contacts made. 

One hundred twenty-nine motion-picture programs were presented 
throughout the county to over 16,000 persons. A fire-prevention essay con- 
test was held in the public schools, and more than 500 papers on subjects of 
conservation were entered. A teaching unit on forestry was prepared and 
placed in all schools for use by the teachers.” Attractive fire-prevention 
posters were framed and set up in every public building. Fire-control pledge 
cards were signed by more than 300 landowners. Forty-five fire-control 
news articles, totaling more than 1,000 column inches, appeared in three 
local newspapers. Nearly 8,000 pieces of forestry literature were distrib- 
uted. Hundreds of “Stop Forest Fire” stickers were put on automobile 
windshields. Moving pictures telling of the waste and destruction of forest 
fires were shown in the theaters,’ and personal contacts were made with 
nearly 100 key individuals who were in a position to further the fire-pre- 
vention program. 

What is the measure of results? Quantitatively, the results of any edu- 
cational program are difficult to determine, yet similar programs else- 
where in the Valley have resulted in many counties organizing for forest- 
fire control. Time will tell, in most instances. An incident which happened 
while the program was going on proves that some seed falls on fertile 
ground. Buster Sisk, a 15-year-old contestant in the essay contest, found 
the woods burning. He reported the fire to the local towerman, and a crew 
of men were dispatched immediately. The men found, much to their 
relief, a small, charred area with a neatly raked line around it instead of 
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flames and eye-stinging woods’ smoke. The fire had been put out. Buster 
had not considered his duty done by reporting the fire; he had grabbed a 
garden rake from the barn, run back, and put out the fire before it dam- 
aged valuable forest land. Buster Sisk had developed a consciousness, an 
appreciation, of green, unburned forest. 

Since February 1934, approximately 5,000 educational motion-picture 
programs dealing with forest-fire control have been presented to more 
than 686,000 persons throughout the Valley in codperation with the State 
forestry agencies. The Authority is now making local forest-fire movies, 
and the first is practically completed.’ The fire educational work, per- 
formed in collaboration with other agencies, has been at least partially 
responsible for an extension of organized protection and for a gradual 
improvement in public sentiment against forest burning.” 


TREE PLANTING 


There are more than 4,500 farmers in the Valley whose “direct 
cooperation” with the Authority and the State extension services has 
resulted in the planting of nearly 16,000,000 trees on 14,000 acres of 
farm lands, eroded and abandoned for agriculture. TVA’s first 
approach in demonstrating tree planting for erosion control de- 
pended entirely on CCC camps, and under this program over 
116,000,000 trees have been planted on 90,000 eroding acres. Since 
1935, however, the camps have been furnishing labor and materials 
only where the erosion job is too great for the landowner alone. The 
second method, where the individual farmer furnishes all labor 
and materials and the TVA supplies the seedlings and provides gen- 
eral supervision, also has taken hold with the county agents and the 
landowners because it greatly broadens the scope of these operations. 
Last year, increasing landowner interest, inspired by a county agent- 
TVA plant-more-trees program, was a gratifying and significant 
development. Over 1,700 farmers planted almost double the num- 
ber of trees planted the previous year. 
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“MOVIE” ENTERTAINMENT AND INFORMATION 


Four two-reel, color motion pictures in the 16 mm. size are being 
made, one for each major region in the Valley where soil, planting, 
and erosion control problems are different.’ Representative people 
come to life on the screen and tell why every acre should pay its way, 
and how, with little trees, they have succeeded in restoring eroded, 
abandoned acres to protection and future productivity. Illustrated 
pamphlets showing how to plant trees, build brush dams, plow con- 
tour furrows, and pave ditch bottoms with brush will accompany 
the “movies” and be distributed. 


Armed with such educational media, full of local and human interest, 
TVA district foresters help to organize interesting, informal community 
meetings, arranged by the county agents. A question-and-answer period 
follows the show, and there is individual conversation with each inter- 
ested farmer on how to obtain and use the trees. The farmer makes appli- 
cation for a project with his county agent. The farmer, T VA forester or 
engineer, and the county agent diagnose the torn, sick land. The county 
agent advises concerning the relation of the tree planting to other enter- 
prises of the farm. Remedial measures are decided upon and an agreement 
is signed specifying the responsibility of each party in a three-way pact. 
Later, the farmer’s preparation of the site and his planting of TVA-fur- 
nished seedlings are supervised. After the second and fifth growing sea- 
sons, the trees are inspected for growth and survival. From then on, the 
farmer and his trees are on their own, but by this time he knows and cares 
for them as for any other crop. 

Another instance of sustained productivity through education and dem- 
onstration is found in TVA activities to discover, develop, and test supe- 
rior strains of trees that will provide quicker food or cash returns as well 
as be useful for erosion control or reforestation. These include nut trees, 
persimmons, black and honey locusts, and similar species that produce 
food for human beings, domesticated stock, and wild life. In codperation 
with the State agricultural extension services, demonstration projects to 
encourage the planting of selected varieties of black walnut trees, because 
of their value in erosion control and as nut and timber producers, have 
been developed. Farmers are supplied with walnut and other species of 
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trees of improved varieties to serve as demonstrations for the communities 
in which they are set out.” 


WATER AND WILD-LIFE RESOURCES 


There is also an important educational aspect to the development 
of water and wild-life resources. Limnological and fisheries prob- 
lems of the new TVA lakes are being studied with two laboratory 
boats. Similar studies have been undertaken to determine the best 
methods of developing and maintaining upland game, waterfowl, 
and fur species. The codperation of thousands of individuals makes 
possible the obtaining of supplementary data by creel census, fisher- 
man counts, and fur inventories. Results of the studies are passed on 
to the public, and especially to the sport fisherman, through press 


releases, editorials, and motion pictures. 


One gets the impression that the average sport fisherman who casts or 
trolls in TVA reservoir waters knows his fishing. He talks in terms of 
density currents, oxygen content, surface temperatures, and other scien- 
tific limnological expressions. He is likely to know what gives fish the 
“bends,” what bait to use and where to place it for bass, and just how 
deep to troll for pike. He may have known these things all his life, but it 
is more probable that he has been a member of an audience that saw the 
TVA color film, “Fishing on the Great Lakes of the South,” or he has 
been reading the sports page of several Valley newspapers whose writers 
keep in close touch with the Biological Readjustment Division of the 
TVA Forestry Relations Department. Fishing in the lakes is increasing. 
It provides good sport and recreation and is an important new source of 
local income.” 


THE FERTILIZER AND AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Education in the fertilizer and agricultural activities of the Av- 
thority centers around the test-demonstration farms that try out and 
introduce TVA’s improved fertilizers. But the very setting of the 
work is of educational significance. The TVA Act provided that 
the idle facilities of the Muscle Shoals Nitrate Plant No. 2 be used 
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to reinforce the long-time agricultural work of the individual States 
and the national government. Congress, itself, described a new agri- 
cultural and educational procedure. Research findings to cheapen 
the production of fertilizer would be tried out immediately in full- 
sized manufacturing units and the products would be introduced 
to use at once through organizations of farmers. Codperation with 
other agencies was specified.” 

TVA’s very first move back in 1933 was to get in touch with agri- 
cultural authorities of the Land Grant Colleges of the seven Ten- 
nessee Valley States and with representatives of farm organizations. 
They should help decide which of the several fertilizer nutrients to 
begin work with. These men were fully aware of the crucial im- 
portance of phosphorus and lime to a sustaining agriculture.” ” 
They knew that these minerals are generally needed to make water- 
and soil-holding sod crops, especially legumes, grow successfully, 
and their recommendations have resulted in the knowledge being 
put to use by thousands of farmers as the test-demonstrations of 
thousands more. 


THREE-WAY JOB 


The work that followed is in three parts, each carried on by the 
organization best fitted for the job.” First, there is the actual chem- 
ical engineering and research at Muscle Shoals carried on by the 
Authority with the chemical-engineering plant equipment and 
authorizations provided by the Congress.” “ Second, there is the 
preliminary testing of promising fertilizing materials from the 
Muscle Shoals laboratory. Upon their request, State and Federal 
experiment stations in 47 States have been sent materials. These 
organizations have at their command the agricultural-research ex- 
perience and the experiment-station facilities of the country. The 
investigations are most intensive in the Tennessee Valley States.” 
Third, there is the introduction into use of materials with practical 
farmers. It was natural that this should be an activity of State agri- 
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. cultural extension services. Their county agents and specialists have, 


through years of service as counselors to local agriculture, gained 
the confidence and support of the people. Furthermore, the exten- 
sion services were already organized for the new undertaking. 

The procedure decided upon with the State agencies is that county or- 
ganizations select farmers to test and demonstrate TVA concentrated 
phosphatic fertilizers on a “whole-farm” basis. The object is not merely 
to compare yields. Rather, the test-demonstrators seek to find how, under 
all manner of local conditions, to achieve strength of land now essential 
to both defense and adjustment after the crisis. The Authority supplies the 
phosphates and reimburses the extension services for administration costs. 
In the Tennessee Valley payment covers salaries of assistant county agents 
in 112 watershed counties. 

The three-way job has a coordinating committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the United States Department of Agriculture, the Land 
Grant Institutions, and the Authority. In addition, extension and experi- 
ment-station directors of the Valley States meet semiannually. 


TEST DEMONSTRATOR’S RESPONSIBILITY 


When a farmer is a test demonstrator, he takes on a public re- 
sponsibility. His privately owned farm becomes a semipublic test 
and demonstration ground. The demonstrator goes over his farm- 
ing procedure with his county agent. He looks for possibilities of 
improvement made possible by use of the phosphate, for it may be 
possible for him to have soil-building legumes. Frequently, rotations 
are improved. Terracing and strip cropping contribute. New fences 
may be called for. Livestock are sometimes bought or sold. Tree 
planting may be necessary. The wife’s good management of the 
home is essential. The advice of extension specialists is sought from 
time to time. There is lime to be purchased to go with the TVA 
phosphate and the phosphate freight bill to pay. The phosphate is 
used only on sod crops to build and sustain fertility and not to 
increase the production of “cash” row crops.” 


Of course, more adjustments are found necessary on some farms than 
on others. The demonstrators put the changes into effect as they are able. 
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There may be a quick revamping, or adjustments may come step by step 
over a period of years. All the while the neighbors have an eye on their 
demonstrator and frequently consult with him about his changes. 

In addition to the individual farm test demonstrations, there are area 
test demonstrations made up of one to several dozen adjacent farms in a 
community or small watershed. These area projects are outgrowths of the 
people’s observations of their individual demonstrators. A desire to speed 
up progress by the community as a whole wells up. The people form a 
community organization and take an inventory of their farms, their 
homes, and their community as a starting point. They have the additional 
advantage of studying and working together for community as well as 
individual goals.” * 

Of interest is the method of taking area inventories. Men trained in 
agricultural economics and sociology did this work for the first organized 
areas, but soon inventorying was put entirely in the hands of local people. 
The product may not be a model of scientific coverage and accuracy, but 
it is their own job from which they learn basic facts first hand. 


RESPONSE, EXTENT, AND COST 


How did the farmers respond when the county agents called 
meetings and explained that concentrated phosphate was ready for 
farm test demonstration? In general, there was ready, sincere, and 
intelligent codperation, but an example of the occasional skepticism 
is illuminating. 

The 75 farmers who attended the meeting at the mountain schoolhouse 
on Tiger Creek could find no one willing to be a demonstrator. “Use that 
government fertilizer and soon the government will have our land,” pro- 
tested one. “I’ve seen farmers start using fertilizer in the Valley and they 
can’t stop,” added another. Selection of demonstrators was completed and 
the work got under way in the rest of the county. Twelve months later 
Newt Clark entered the county agent’s office. “Remember me?” he asked. 
“I’m one who wouldn’t be a demonstrator at the Tiger Creek school meet- 
ing. I’ve seen a demonstration over in Roane Valley. Is that proposition 
still open?” 


In view of the Authority’s primary obligations to the watershed of 
the Tennessee River, test-demonstration farms were established 
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there first. Now, some 12,800 area farms of 200 organized com- 
munities and 6,200 individual test-demonstrations are active in the 
Valley. The Valley States soon extended test-demonstrations to out- 
of-Valley counties representing different agricultural areas. Other 
States began to take up the activity, until today you may visit these 
practical community experimental and demonstration grounds in 
769 counties of 27 States.” 

What about the cost ? An extension service study of 290 individual 
and area test-demonstration farms in Watauga County, North Caro- 
lina, which averaged a little more than 100 acres in size, gives an 
answer reduced to the farm-acre level. The study reports that, over 
the six-year period covered, the cost of the phosphates supplied by 
the Authority averaged 24 cents per farm acre per year. The cost of 
supervision, that is, the assistant county agent’s salary and adminis- 
trative and specialists’ services, comes to an average of eight cents 
per acre per year. The total is 32 cents per acre per year.” 

The study also made a measure of the influence of each demon- 
stration. According to the best figures obtainable, from which dupli- 
cation could not be eliminated, it reported that over the six-year 
period an average of 57 persons per year had visited each farm, and 
that of this number 35 had adopted improved farm practices and 15 
had been influenced to participate in the AAA program. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


What is happening on test-demonstration farms? A representa- 
tive answer is found in a study by the Tennessee Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the records of 100 farms over a five-year period.” 
Seven stages of progress were observed and the number of farms that 
had advanced to each stage was determined. (See table on page 169.) 


On the 71 farms that showed greater vigor in livestock, there was an 
increase of nine in the number of calves born per 100 cows. Of the 37 farms 
which showed improvement in land use, acreage in corn was reduced by 
20 per cent, acreage of legumes and grasses for hay and pasture was in- 
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Stage 
Improved Biological Adjustments 


I More vigorous growth of legumes and grasses 
treated with lime, phosphate, and other fertilizers 


II Increased vigor of livestock consuming the legumes 
and grasses 


HI Increased yields and quality of crops following the 
treated legumes and grasses 


Improved Farm Management 


IV__ Changes in land use, especially shifting row crops to 
pasture and hay 


V___ Adjustments in kinds and numbers of livestock and 
livestock production practices 
Improved Family Welfare 
VI Increased security and well-being of the family, or 
families, living on the farm 
Improved Community Welfare 


VII Increased security and well-being of the people of 
the neighborhood, community, county, area, State, 
region, and nation 


creased by 15 per cent, and acreage in winter cover crops was increased by 
26 per cent. Also on these 37 farms the number of cows was increased by 18 
per cent, the number of calves was increased by 4g per cent, the number of 
cattle and calves bought was decreased by 25 per cent, and the quantities 
of dairy products sold were increased by 15 per cent. 


EDUCATION UNDER ITS OWN POWER 


Enthusiasm of participating farmers expresses itself in various 
ways. For example, the Authority does not provide a method of 
marking test-demonstration farms, but in many localities farmers 
have put up signs of their own. The wording of an attractively 
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hung homemade marker in Georgia is: “Dock Jones, Unit Farm 
Demonstrator, GA-TVA-U20.” A farm sign in Tennessee ends with 
the invitation, “Visitors Welcome.” The New York and Kentucky 
Extension Services have provided cardboard posters. 


In Alabama a demonstration farmer remarked to the agent that his 
farm looked “mighty pretty,” and the agent congratulated him. A few 
days later the farmer said that the stand of clover was better where phos- 
phate had been used than on the untreated check plot, and remarked that 
his neighbors ought to see it. Again the preoccupied agent’s response was 
limited. The next day the farmer made his third visit, this time adding to 
his crop report the fact that he had a shoat ready to barbecue. And so it 
came to pass that more than 100 farmers ate barbecue and talked progress 
on a test-demonstrator farm in Limestone County. 

The Madison County Soil Conservation Association and the Whites- 
burg community organization entertained 500 farmers from 16 north 
Alabama counties. It was an all-day meeting—a tour in the morning, 
lunch, then speaking. The desire of these farmers to spread their test- 
demonstration results cost them at least $200 for the barbecue. 

In the Whitesburg community, just south of Huntsville, a sign reads: 
“Whitesburg Test-Demonstration Area—Codperative Program Between 
Alabama Extension Service, Tennessee Valley Authority and Farmers of 
the Whitesburg Community—Cover Crops, Phosphate, and Erosion Con- 
trol Practices.” But the sign is not needed to show the remarkable evidence 
of an area of diversified farming in the midst of cotton country—beef 
cattle and luxuriant pasture, white clover, vetch, and crimson clover. 
Although large acreages are still in cotton, farmers spoke of seed saved 
from the three legumes as an important cash crop. 


IMPRESSIONS 


Some test demonstrators, true to human variability, advance 
faster and farther than others, while a few, for a variety of reasons, 
do not register progress. The influence on other farmers has been 
sampled. Several impressions predominate. 

The approach of the agricultural workers in this activity is not “to 
show farmers how.” County agents and specialists cannot possibly 
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know the “how” for the problems of thousands of individual farm- 
ers, shaped as they are by a multiplicity of agricultural and human 
factors. The trained man’s contribution lies in applying technical 
guidance and educational devices to the end that the people make 
their own determinations. 

In the test-demonstration activity, success is reached largely by 
the extent to which the demonstrations are actually a part of the 
over-all State agricultural program. “The test-demonstration farm 
program is something more than a project under Extension work— 
it is the Extension program at work,” says the 1940 annual report of 
the Georgia Extension Service. That sentence also describes the 
set-up in many other States.” 

As a final point, there is the relation between education and the 
nutrient elements of life—mineral nutrients bringing new life to 
soil, to crops, and to people; listless cattle growing sleek and vigor- 
ous because they eat from phosphated and limed pasture. Enthusi- 
asm and ambition are generated by success.” ” 


CONCLUSION 


Our national background of philosophy and tradition has been 
in the direction of extensive development and exploitation rather 
than toward conservation and sustained use. Even those who recog- 
nize the seriousness of the situation are reluctant to propose some of 
the measures that may be necessary for the progress they would like 
to see toward rehabilitation of resources. People, under our pattern 
of society, cannot be expected to change their mode of living or 
working suddenly. Nor can they be expected to do so until they are 
thoroughly convinced of the need of change and, even then, many 
of the changes must be adopted gradually so that economic condi- 
tions may not be seriously disrupted. Yet it is inescapable that cer- 
tain far-reaching changes are essential and that, in many instances, 
they will require sacrifices. The people must understand this, and 
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they must be aided by the best technical knowledge and skill to 
follow the action necessary to correct the situation that faces them. 
An effective educational program for sustained productivity must 
be based upon adequate research. It must be skillful in its technique, 
and it must be realistic. 
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PHOSPHATE RESOURCES OF THE U. S. 11 pp. Senate Document 21. January 1939. 
ASTUDY OF THE WORK OF THE LAND GRANT COLLEGES IN THE TENNES- 


SEE VALLEY AREA IN COOPERATION WITH THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AU- 
THORITY. 76 pp. Valley States-USDA-TVA Coérdinating Committee. 1939. 


. THE WIDENING OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY THROUGH TVA. 20 pp., illus- 


trated. David E. Lilienthal, TVA. 1940. 


. *ELEMENTS OF LIFE. 20 pp., story in pictures and text. Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 


periment Station. Popular Bulletin No. 1, May 1940. 


. TVA ACT. 37 pp. As amended June 26, 1940. 
. BUILDING LAND AND PEOPLE. 16 mm., 3-reel, color motion picture. Georgia 


Agriculture Extension Service and TVA. June 1940. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE RESOURCES OF THE SOUTHERN REGION FOR A 
BALANCED PROGRAM OF AGRICULTURE. 16 pp., mimeographed. W. M. Landess, 
TVA. June 1940. 

PHOSPHATE MAGIC. Illustrated article in Nation’s Agriculture. October 1940. 

TVA FERTILIZER PROCESSES. 10 pp., multigraphed. TVA. October 1940. 
TECHNICAL ARTICLES RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 4 pp., mimeographed. TVA. November 1940. 
RESULTS OF COOPERATIVE TESTS OF TVA PLANT FOOD MATERIALS BY 
THE VALLEY STATE LAND GRANT COLLEGES: Part I—Agricultural Experiment 
Station Results. 78 pp., mimeographed. Valley States-USDA-TVA Codrdinating Com- 
mittee. November 1940. 

*THE DEVELOPMENT OF 100 UNIT TEST-DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE NOR- 
RIS RESERVOIR AREA. 57 pp., mimeographed. eee Agricultural Extension 
Service 1940. 

*MEN, LAND, PHOSPHATE. 38 pp., illustrated. Alabama Polytechnic Institute Exten- 
sion Service. January 1941. 

TVA EXPERIMENTAL FERTILIZERS. 8 pp., illustrated, multigraphed. TVA. April 
1941. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT IN RIVER DEVELOPMENT. 14 pp., illustrated, 
multigraphed. W. M. Landess. TVA. April 1941. 

*ARTICLES IN PROGRESSIVE FARMER, by Joe A. Elliott. “Proving Ground for 
Scientific Land Use,” May 1937. ““Test-Demonstration Farmers Point Way,” June 1937. 
“Watershed Protection in the Tennessee Valley,” September 1937. 

*ARTICLES IN EXTENSION SERVICE REVIEW. “TVA Phosphate and Lime Help 
Georgia Farmers to Restore a Community,” November 1938. “Action Speaks Louder,” 
January 1939. “Survey Reveals Value of Demonstration Farms,” March 1939. “Unit 
Demonstrations Lead to Community Development,” August 1941. 

*ARTICLE IN LAND POLICY REVIEW. “The Wheat Community,” September and 
October 1939. 

*ARTICLE IN COMMUNITY COUNCILS IN ACTION, published by the American 
Association for Adult Education. “Community Organization in the TVA,” May 1941. 


Willis M. Baker’s appointment as Chief Forester in TVA’s Department of Forestry Rela- 
tions in June 1938 followed seven years of service at the Central States Forest Experiment 
Station, Columbus, Ohio. He had been director of the Station since 1935. Mr. Baker is a 
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graduate of Pennsylvania State College, with the degree of B.S. in Forestry. He is the author 
of more than thirty articles and monographs on forestry practices and conservation. 

William M. Landess, Assistant Director of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s Department 
of Agricultural Relations, attended the University of Tennessee and the University of Mis- 
souri, being graduated from the latter with the degree of B.S. in Agriculture in 1910. Later 
he did special work at Cornell University. Prior to his employment by the TVA, Mr. Landess 
was county agent of Shelby County, Tennessee. 


EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY 
PEOPLE TO NEW FACTORS IN THE ENVIRONMENT 


GEORGE D. MUNGER, CARROLL A. TOWNE, AND PHILIP W. VOLTZ 


With the completion of each new dam—gradually transforming 
an uncurbed and silt-laden stream into a series of clear lakes con- 
trolled for the public benefit—important new factors are suddenly 
introduced or extended in the Valley area. Adaptation of the Valley 
people to these new factors becomes important, and the Authority 
has assisted in this adaptation in various ways. The methods and 
programs adopted by the Authority to deal with the utilization of 
electric power and the recreational use of the reservoir lakes will 
illustrate the general approach. It is obvious that if these two en- 
vironmental factors, electric power and the lakes, are to be of value 
to the people, they must be used by the people. While power can be 
economically transported 300 to 400 miles, the recreational oppor- 
tunities afforded by the lakes must be used in place. Power can go to 
the people but the people must go to the lakes. 


EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY PEOPLE 
TO USES OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


The spring of 1934 marks the practical beginning of the area-wide 
distribution of TVA-produced electrical power and of the Author- 
ity’s program in developing the wider and more abundant use of 
electric power in homes, farms, commercial establishments, and 
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small industries. Since that time a large expansion in area distribu- 
tion of TVA power has taken place until, by the early summer of 
1941, OVer 450,000 metered customers were receiving power pro- 
duced by the Authority. Over 65,000 of these live along 19,200 miles 
of rural lines, much of which is new construction serving farm 
homes which had not theretofore enjoyed electric service. The new- 
ness of rural electrification, the novelty of the type of organization 
for distribution, and the unfamiliarity of farm people with the 
practical and economical uses to which electricity could be put 
required an educational program. The low rate structure established 
by the Authority in itself immediately became an educational factor 
of considerable importance and undoubtedly made the utilization 
and developmental work less difficult. 

Decentralization of control of power. At the beginning, it was 
decided that as far as possible and practicable the distribution of 
electricity from TVA’s transmission lines to the ultimate consumer 
should be controlled by local people. The policy of decentralization 
should be carried into the power-distribution field. The greatest 
number of decisions should be made in the area served, by and 
through the participation of the people. The Authority’s field of 
power operations was planned to be generation and transmission, 
exclusively. Retail distribution was to be by and through municipali- 
ties, cooperatives, and county-wide groups. 

Use of research. Generally the same techniques have been used in 
all educational programs carried on directly by the Authority or 
through the established agencies. Getting the correct answers to the 
problems through studies, research, and investigations is the first 
step toward getting widespread acceptance of those answers in the 
field. Research studies and investigations on the income-producing 
possibilities on the farm or in expense-saving possibilities of elec- 
tricity were carried on by engineers employed by the Authority and 
technicians employed by the land-grant colleges in the Valley States. 
This work done in rural electrification by the land-grant colleges 
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has often been with advice, assistance, and financial aid being made 
available in part, at least, by the Authority. The entire educational 
program has been planned and conducted through and with the 
existing public agencies in the region. 

Educational program techniques. Research on appropriate uses of 
electricity was followed by efforts to secure general community ac- 
ceptance of electricity both among key individuals and the large 
proportion of the people in the areas to be served, especially as it 
applied to extended use of electric power. From the very beginning 
the farm people in the higher income groups were interested in 
obtaining electric service. Often these people were already interested 
in obtaining service and had conducted the surveys of potential line 
extension at their own expense. They, in turn, received detailed as- 
sistance from employees of the Authority, county agents, and other 
extension workers. As far as electrical service was concerned, these 
people were the educators of their neighbors in regard to uses of 
electricity and costs. The results of these surveys were tabulated and 
if the area reported sufficient interest to justify the feasibility of line 
extensions, suitable local distribution agencies were found or were 
organized to construct the lines. Prior to the building of lines in 
rural areas, group meetings were held and plans for adequate home 
wiring installations were discussed. In all cases some technician 
familiar with proper wiring installations met with the community 
group. These meetings were held in country schoolrooms, churches, 
and homes in the immediate neighborhood of the area to be served. 
All other usual media of information were used—local newspapers, 
pamphlets, and, later, colored slides and motion pictures. The pic 
tures and slides used the “before and after,” “right and wrong” 
approach. 


The establishment of electrodemonstration farms in selected areas was 
also developed. In a few cases, a farm demonstrator was lent necessary 
equipment without cost. Assistance was given in installation and the 
demonstrator, in turn, agreed to keep records of kilowatt hours consumed 
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and other maintenance costs and to report the results of the demonstra- 
tion. At the end of the demonstration period, the demonstrator had the 
right to purchase the equipment at a depreciated value or have it removed. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the demonstrator purchased the 
equipment at the beginning of the demonstration and voluntarily kept 
records and made reports. 

In four of the Valley States, the State Agricultural Extension Services 
added one or more specialists in rural electrification to their regular staffs. 
These specialists carried on educational work with the county agents and 
home-demonstration agents and others in the area who were daily mak- 
ing personal contacts. The Authority provided financial assistance to the 
State Agricultural Extension Service for this work. 

In two areas assistant county agents were engaged with the assistance 
of the Authority to devote approximately one half of their time exclusively 
to rural electrification. These assistant agents and other county agents 
have sponsored boys’ groups specializing in electrical projects. 

Considerable work has been carried on through other groups, such as 
dealers, schools, and churches. Educational programs conducted directly 
with dealers, salesmen, and service men have aided much in developing a 
total of approximately 800 electrical-appliance and equipment dealers 
within the area. Prior to 1934, appliances and equipment were largely 
supplied by sales and merchandising departments of the privately owned 
electrical utilities and other merchandisers in urban centers. Today a 
larger proportion of the appliance sales are made through smaller city and 
town dealers closer to the rural population. These dealers and their sales- 
men have a workable knowledge of electrical equipment and the aim has 
been to train them to sell the proper equipment effectively. 

The educational program in electric use has been adopted, in part, by 
the school, not through the textbook, but through practice kitchens and 
actual demonstration in use. All of the land-grant colleges in the Valley 
States in which county agents, vocational teachers, and home-demonstra- 
tion agents are trained have electrified practice kitchens and electrified 
farm equipment. The State of Mississippi has done an exceptional job. 
The State college has three practice kitchens for students. When not in 
use by the students, these kitchens have been used for the training of the 
active home-demonstration agents and each year different groups of lead- 
ing farm women come back to school for two weeks for a course on the 
handling and care of electrical appliances. 

In addition to the college course, farm girls of high-school age are often 
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taught proper preparation of food on electric ranges. The vocational 
teacher may have power-driven machinery or other electrical equipment 
such as a community refrigerator in the shop. Employees of the Authority 
have encouraged these installations and rendered assistance to the home- 
economics and vocational teachers. 

Periodically, those carrying on the program in research, administra- 
tion, or in the field gather in conferences to exchange ideas, check experi- 
ences, evaluate their present program, and plan for the future. 

The training program for the management and personnel group has 
been more specifically planned and directed. This work has been con- 
ducted by specially trained personnel. Engineers employed by the Author- 
ity assist the distribution employees with engineering problems; the 
technique is learning by doing with proper guidance. The same technique 
applies to accountants, utilization, membership, and customer-relation 
employees. 

With the directors, trustees, or power boards—the policy-making group 
—the task has been difficult. It was necessary first to arouse interest in the 
new privileges and responsibilities which were thrust upon the policy- 
making boards. Lack of interest had resulted, in some cases, in shifting 
even policy making to the paid manager. It was also necessary to establish 
the importance and the will to assume the responsibilities of policy mak- 
ing and also to offer simple and workable “how-to-do” recommendations. 
The board or trustee policy-making group served without any or with 
only modest compensation, but received no mileage or other expense al- 
lowances. Authority employees are available to discuss problems, policies, 
and programs. The aim has been to offer information and experiences of 
successful operation so that sound decisions and policies can be established. 

Much of the above refers to the immediate program; the long-time pro- 
gram is more basic. It gets back to soil and the management of it for maxi- 
mum standards of health and rural living, and at the same time in sucha 
way as to provide a heritage for future generations. Using the ordinary 
approach again, research is used to investigate income-producing possi- 
bilities of electricity in farming operations, such as irrigation, electric hot 
beds, soil sterilizations, hay drying, sweet potato and tobacco curing, 
chicken raising under violet-ray lamps, etc. When the results are proved 
to be practical, the codperating agencies carry the findings to the people, 
at first through test-farm demonstrations on practical farms to discover 
any “bugs” which may develop under actual farm conditions, and later 
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through the regular channels of bulletins, extension-service employees, 
and vocational teachers. 


Progress. How well local groups (municipalities, codperatives, 
and county governments) are managing their utility systems can be 
shown by the consolidated statement of the 106 units for the year 
ending June 30, 1940. The gross revenue was $21,624,008. Their net 
income was $4,023,001, after allowing $2,177,149 for depreciation, 
$2,034,269 for interest and amortized debt discount and expense, and 
in addition paying or providing for tax equivalents of $1,638,389. 
(Taxes are paid by these public and semipublic distributors.) 

Rates have been reduced both within and outside of the TVA 
service area. It has been estimated that $9,000,000 annually is saved 
in reduction of out-of-pocket expense by the users of TVA-produced 
power. 


COMPARISON OF RESIDENTIAL RATES 


Average Rate per KWH: 
United States average... . 5.49 4-39 4.14 4.00 3.84 


Alabama Power Company. 4.62 2.97 2.85 2.76 2.70 
TVA service area . ae ae 2.01 2.06 2.20 2.08 


Consumption of electricity has increased. The region served prior to 
1934 was about the United States average in electrical consumption; today 
it is 50 per cent above average. 


COMPARISON OF CONSUMPTION 


Average Annual Consumption—KWH per Customer: 


1933 1937 193819391940 
United Statesaverage. . . . . 595 793 853 897 952 
Alabama PowerCompany .. 793 1289 1362 1413 1466 
TVA servicearea 1427 1359S 12621425 
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The sociologist may look for other evidences of progress and there is 
little or much depending upon the approach and extent of investigation. 
Two farmers reported on a questionnaire : “Since we have had our electric 
brooder, we eat more chicken”; and “We use our refrigerator to make ice 
cream most every day.” To them these results were definite and tangible. 
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Problems. With development and progress come new problems. 
The increase in size of the local distribution agencies has compli- 
cated the educational program. Several organizations have over 
5,000 farm members and 800 to 1,000 miles of rural lines. General 
meetings of the members and house-to-house contacts cannot be 
utilized. Diversification of interests and conflicts within the organ- 
ization are more likely to develop. Communities at the end of the 
line may be dissatisfied with the service being rendered and may 
desire relocation of the headquarters or desire a branch office in their 
immediate area. 

Urban and rural points of view may clash on policy of line extensions 
or rate reductions. The haves and the have-nots (those having electricity 
and those not having it) may clash on minimum bill requirements. Elec- 
tricity has not been used as extensively by the tenant farmers as by the 
farm owners, and yet the distributing agencies in the rural areas desire to 
serve those additional tenant homes. Should the distribution agency 
finance the wiring of those homes? Should the “ability to pay” be used 
as the basis for acceptance of the lower income group into membership or 
more favorable contracts? Is the job of rural electrification complete when 
50, 60, 80, or 100 per cent of the farm population has electric service 
available? 

The answers to these problems cannot be found in books, or even in 
research or investigation, but only from the opinions of the people in the 
area, who from their own experiences, information, and judgment must 
determine and formulate the policies of electrical distribution. 


EDUCATION IN THE ADAPTATION OF THE VALLEY PEOPLE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF NEW RECREATION RESOURCES 


As with many newly discovered resources, the recreation value of 
the TVA lakes was not entirely evident to the residents of a region 
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hitherto lacking any comparable bodies of water. As custodian of 
the new resource, the TVA recognized its obligation, not to develop 
the resource and hand it to the people, not to dictate to the people 
how to develop it, but to stimulate by education, leadership, and 
example the appreciation of the people for the new resource and to 
play the role of adviser rather than director in its subsequent de- 
velopment. 

Preliminary surveys. First stage of the Authority’s program of 
making its lakes and shoreland available to the people for their 
enjoyment was exploration. Acting under Congressional mandate, 
as given in Section 22 of the TVA Act, to conduct surveys and dem- 
onstrations that would lead toward action by the citizens of the 
region to conserve and develop properly their natural resources, 
the Authority conducted a number of studies. Outstanding among 
the surveys were an inventory of the recreation assets of the Valley 
region and a survey of the economic opportunities that might be 
derived from optimum development of scenic and recreation re- 
sources. The findings of these over-all surveys were made available 
to the citizens of the region. 

As each new lake in the TVA chain came into being, a thorough 
study was made of its recreation potentialities, and the findings of 
the study were released to State park divisions, planning boards, and 
other Government agencies concerned with the development of 
recreation in the reservoir areas. These general studies were fol- 
lowed by special studies of the possibilities of specific site develop- 
ment by local agencies. 

Demonstration techniques. One of the most successful education 
techniques employed by the Authority in the field of recreation has 
been that of demonstration. In codperation with other Federal agen- 
cies, demonstrations of recreation as a prudent form of land use were 
established and maintained on the reservoir-margin properties 
which the Authority had acquired in connection with its dam-con- 
struction programs. Vacation parks, day-outing parks, boat docks, 
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a scenic freeway, picnic areas, and group camps are among the 
various facilities constructed. 

Millions of persons have seen these recreation demonstration 
projects. The first reaction of many people, to whom nonurban pub- 
lic recreation development was a relatively new concept, was one of 
curiosity. Then, they came to enjoy and to appreciate the parks. 
Finally, the demonstrations produced the desired stimulus: “Why 
can’t we have a park like this over in our part of the State?” and 
“When the new TVA lake forms down where we live, is TVA go- 
ing to build us a park like this?” 

Demonstration results, Citizens of some of the Tennessee Valley 
States who visited the TVA demonstration parks in their earliest 
years found that among the reasons they did not have a similar park 
was that there was no branch of their State government with the 
authority to construct and operate parks. The remedy for this was to 
get the State legislature to establish such an agency: a department of 
conservation. Today every State in the Tennessee Valley region has 
an active program for the provision of public recreation areas by a 
proper division of its State government. While it would be absurd 
to claim that TVA recreation demonstrations alone are responsible, 
it would be equally absurd to deny that they exercised a powerful 
influence. 


Those citizens who wanted to know if TVA was going to build a park 
on the shores of a TVA lake in their region learned that the Authority 
would make suitable portions of its reservoir margins available for de- 
velopment by citizens and their governments, but could not undertake 
the development itself. Today on the shores of TVA lakes there are State, 
county, and municipal parks, YWCA and Boy Scout Camps, public boat 
docks built and operated by concessionaires. Among the State parks is one 
for Negroes, which when completed will be one of the largest and most 
extensively developed areas of its kind in the South. In the development 
of each of these areas, the Authority has offered technical assistance and 
advice, but responsibility for development, sponsorship, operation, and 
maintenance is being assumed by the local groups. 
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Use of the water resource. Education in the use of the new water 
resource is as important as education of the people to the opportuni- 
ties of the resource. Toward this end the Authority has encouraged 
the formation of various organizations of users of TVA recreation 
properties. Two large pleasure-boat harbors are operated by the 
Authority as demonstrations, whereas more than thirty additional 
docks are operated by private citizens, under license from the Au- 
thority. To provide for the exchange of information and ideas on 
the ways of serving the public and on solving management prob- 
lems, the Authority stimulated the formation of boat-dock operators’ 
associations on TVA lakes. As with the local planning boards, the 
dock operators call on the Authority for assistance. 

Program planning. An example of another type of citizen organ- 
ization is found at the group camp at Pickwick Park, one of the 
TVA demonstration parks. The camp is in Tennessee but is also 
within a few miles of Alabama and Mississippi. The Authority as- 
sisted in the organization of a tri-State advisory council composed of 
representatives of groups interested in the use of the camp. The 
council coérdinates and establishes priorities for use of the camp. 
As the council gains experience, it is expected to take an increasingly 
active part in the operation of the camp. 

In many instances, existing organizations have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of educating the people to the new recreation resource. 
For instance, TVA lakes form considerable hazard to inexperienced 
boaters and swimmers, especially in an area where water sports have 
been uncommon. Programs in water safety have been conducted by 
the Red Cross and local safety councils, with the codperation of the 
Authority and the Coast Guard. 

Results. Some of the results have been highly gratifying—some 
disappointing. By and large, the Authority feels that its efforts have 
been worth while. Best proof of this lies not in the number of new 
recreation developments, not in the heavy patronage of the develop- 
ments, and not in the size of the recreation industry that has grown 
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up around the chain of lakes, but in the attitude of the people of the 
region toward the new resource. 


In the early days of the Authority’s program, little local enthusiasm for 
recreation use of a newly formed lake was manifest until after the lake 
had become a reality. Today, the announcement of the approval of a new 
reservoir project is the signal for the formation of local organizations 
whose objectives are to plan for full utilization of the coming recreation 
resource. In Kentucky, for example, citizens in the western part of the 
State are already drafting plans for a State park on Kentucky Lake—and 
Kentucky Lake will not be formed until 1944. Many a Tennessee Valley 
community has staged a regatta as part of ceremonies dedicating the new 
lake at its door; today the regatta and fish rodeo have taken their places 
alongside the county fair and the Fourth of July barbecue as annual events 
on the calendar of lakefront towns. 


What used to be known as “the government’s new dam” is now 
“our dam.” The original “TVA lake” has become “our lake.” 


George DeWitt Munger is Chief of the Division of Electrical Development in the TVA’s 
Department of Power Utilization. It is his responsibility to aid and give technical advice to 
the cities and rural codperatives selling TVA power in their sales-promotion work. He has 
had similar experience as Director of Utilization for the Rural Electrification Administration 
and as Commercial Manager of the Electric Home and Farm Authority. His work in sales 
management and promotion for the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company was occasion 
for his receipt of the McGraw award in 1931, growing out of a plan to aid appliance dealers 
with promotional work in lieu of direct sales by the utility company. He was graduated from 
Syracuse University. 

Carroll A. Towne is a landscape architect, graduated from Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. He entered the TVA during its first summer and has become Chief of its Recreation 
and Public Grounds Division. He has the responsibility not only of planning TVA parks and 
construction camps but of working with State and local agencies to provide public recreation 
facilities and to stimulate their use. He works closely with the TVA Training Division in the 
use of recreation as an instrument of education. Mr. Towne’s earlier experience included 
landscape architecture in Florida and Rhode Island. 

Philip W. Voltz joined the TVA in 1938, before which he took part in a nation-wide sur- 
vey of rural codperatives by the Farm Credit Administration. He has had practical experience 
as an employee of several farmer codperatives and as president of a Wisconsin consumer's 
codperative, and as a statistician, loan adjuster, circulation promoter, and office manager. 
Mr. Voltz is a graduate in agricultural economics of the University of Wisconsin. 
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THE ADAPTATION OF REGIONAL RESEARCH 
TO EDUCATIONAL USES 


ELLIS F. HARTFORD AND MAURICE F. SEAY 


Two recent trends may be observed in the current and sustained 
interest of educational leadership in curriculum reconstruction and 
in the relatively recent but rapid development of regional research. 
One trend is the recognition of the need for a truly functional cur- 
riculum. This recognition has resulted in significant programs for 
the improvement of instruction in all of the States of the Tennessee 
watershed. It is becoming clear that the solution of our regional- 
national problems depends upon an educational effort that will ac- 
quaint people with their resources in relationship to their problems. 
The other trend is the recognition of the necessity for research and 
technical skill in regional development. The regional school of 
social scientists, represented by Professor Howard W. Odum and 
associates at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, has done pioneer work in 
this field. During the past eight years the program of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, with its multiple-purpose development of an 
important subregion of the Southeast, has given new impetus to 
regional thinking. As a result there is available to the whole region 


as well as to the Tennessee Valley a comprehensive and significant 
body of research. 


THE PROBLEM OF TRANSLATION 


The present need in Southern education is for adequate translation 
of available findings into forms suitable for use in educational pro- 
grams. Too often the findings of able specialists have been reported 
in technical language or have been hidden away in professional 
journals. Professor Harold F. Clark, writing in Social Education for 
October 1940, stated that valuable articles on economic problems in 
current professional journals were, to all practical purposes, written 
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in a “foreign language.”* Reports of research, however valuable and 
significant, cannot play their part as potential curriculum materials 
if they are not easily available and if they are not readable. The situa- 
tion is not unique in certain fields of study and is not confined toa 
single region—it is common to all departments in all regions of the 
nation. The solution of the problem involved is not simple; nor will 
it be permanent unless both educational and research specialists give 
continuous attention to the necessary collaboration of their efforts. 


The Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Ten- 
nessee Valley has been organized with the major purpose of assisting edu- 
cational agencies in their attempt to develop functional curricula based 
upon the findings of research. The Panel is composed of representatives 
from universities of the Valley States and of the heads of certain research 
departments of the TVA. Thus is provided the opportunity for the col- 
laboration of educators and research specialists with mutual benefits to 
the programs of all agencies and departments represented. The Panel was 
formally organized on September 29, 1939, and has found what is believed 
to be a significant method of bridging the gap between research findings 
and programs of action.” 

There is evidence that an increasing collaboration between educational 
agencies and research specialists is taking place in the Tennessee Valley. 
Recently, an example of such collaboration occurred between the Depart- 
ment of Forestry Relations of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Bureau of School Service of the University of Kentucky. The Department 
of Forestry Relations conducts studies on methods of land use to facilitate 
water control by combined use of tree crops and pastures on areas adjacent 
to reservoirs. Unless water control on the land is attained through read- 
justed farm practices, the best efforts of engineers and builders of dams 
can be nullified by siltation of the reservoirs from continued erosion of 
sloping lands. The Bureau of School Service of the University of Ken- 
tucky has undertaken an experiment in applied economics. This experi- 
ment is attempting to determine whether diet practices in two rural 
counties of Kentucky can be improved through the introduction in the 
school programs of specially written readers and other instructional mate- 

* See Harold F. Clark, “Vitalizing Economic Education,” Social Education, October 1940. 


® Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the Tennessee Valley, Statement 
of Purposes, Function, and Organization, December 4, 1939. 
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rials dealing with the problem.’ Series of readers and other teaching 
materials which deal with such topics as gardens, chickens, goats, and 
canning and preserving foods have been prepared by staff members of 
the Bureau. These readers are supplementing or replacing the usual fairy 
tales and stories of life in foreign countries. The teachers of the rural 
schools and the staff members of the experiment have studied the poten- 
tialities for securing a more adequate diet from the resources of the com- 
munities. One phase of their study was the question of using for food 
available tree crops—nuts, fruits, berries, etc. Through the Advisory Panel 
on Regional Materials of Instruction, the Department of Forestry Rela- 
tions was requested to make available to the Bureau of School Service its 
findings on tree crops suitable for the area. The staff of that Department 
of the TVA is supplying, in simple nontechnical language, its findings to 
the Bureau of School Service. The Bureau will prepare a series of readers 
on tree crops, their care, harvesting and storage, methods of preparing 
foods from tree crops, etc., for use in the experimental schools. 

The request had a further important bearing on the research and the 
studies of the Department of Forestry Relations. Emphasis had formerly 
been placed on the possibilities of tree crops for sale by the farmer. The 


- Department is now planning to give increasing attention to possible use 


of tree crops for home consumption by the farm family. Thus is exempli- 
fied the mutual benefits to education and research agencies when oppor- 
tunities for collaboration are utilized. 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL AGENCIES 


Local agencies have a large part to play in the educational use of 
regional research. Research, however valuable and close its relation 
to the lives and problems of the people, is ineffectual if it is hidden 
away on library shelves or is stored away in filing cabinets of re- 
gional agencies. The ultimate value of research rests with the degree 
and effectiveness of its use by local agencies. Research on regional 
resources, problems, and potentialities should be practical for com- 


* See Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Clark, The School Curriculum and Economic Im- 

- provement (A Progress Report of the First Year of an Experiment in Applied Economics). 

Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
September 1940. 
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munity uses. Local agencies of education, health, agricultural exten- 
sion, library, social service, etc., should have the opportunity to 
participate in and to use the findings from such studies. A continu- 
ing interacting relationship is involved in this type of approach. The 
regional research agency reacts to the need, which can be best dis- 
covered or reported by the local agency. The part played by the local 
agency equips it to use and benefit from the research findings in its 
own program. 


The recent development of a nontechnical booklet on “community 
planning” is an illustration of effective participation by local agencies in 
the development of materials for use in their educational programs. The 
Department of Regional Studies of the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
responsibility for providing “planning assistance” to communities affected 
by the creation of large reservoirs. Communities along the chain of lakes 
formed by the impounded Tennessee River have the important problem 
of relocating families, buildings, and public utilities. In some cases entire 
small communities have been forced to move to new locations. The ad- 
justments which these communities have made have been directed by 
the local planning commissions. The Department of Regional Studies, 
through its Urban Community Relations Division, has answered nu- 
merous requests from the local planning commissions of Guntersville, 
Alabama; Soddy, Dayton, Lenoir City, Jefferson City, Louisville, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Murphy, North Carolina; and other towns, for 
assistance in meeting their problems. It was found, from the pooling of 
the experiences of the various commissions and the planning specialists of 
the Authority, that popular materials on the subject of “community plan- 
ning” were needed. As a result, the Urban Community Relations Divi- 
sion, with the assistance of the Advisory Panel on Regional Materials of 
Instruction, prepared a booklet entitled Communities for Living. An 
experimental edition was used by the planning commissions of three 
communities in the work of interpreting their program to the general 
public. The booklet was also used by schools in nine communities where 
planning was recognized as a community problem. These uses provided 
a practical test of the booklet as a medium of instruction. Results of the 
test, in the form of suggestions and comments by teachers, were used in 
the final revision of the booklet. Thus, the ideas and experiences of special- 
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ists in community planning and the needs of local planning commissions 
were brought together in a publication that serves the purposes of the re- 
spective agencies. 


THE NEED FOR COORDINATION 


The necessary codrdination of the efforts of regional and local 
agencies in the development and use of instructional materials is 
part of a general problem. Programs designed to improve the socio- 
economic conditions of a region or community necessarily utilize 
an educational approach. Too often the various programs are sep- 
arate and unrelated in spite of the similarity of their objectives and 
the almost identical setting of their work. Useless and wasteful 
duplication of effort and facilities, even confusion or actual conflict, 
may result. The people whose needs the programs are designed to 
serve are likely to become apathetic and bewildered by the very 
multiplicity and complexity of the agencies. A community or region, 
for instance, has public-health units, recreation programs, agricul- 
tural extension and homemaking services, libraries, schools, and 
other public agencies, all of which carry on educational activities. 
Effective ways of coordinating these various efforts must be found 
if optimum benefits are to result. The TVA has consistently re- 
frained from adding new and additional agencies to the pattern of 
regional and local services now serving the people. Instead, an effort 
has been made to stimulate and assist the agencies already at work 
on regional and community problems. The same principle has 
guided the development, adaptation, and use of regional research in 
educational programs. 


Coérdination of effort in the adaptation and use of regional materials 
in educational programs is achieved through codperative relationships 
among the regional and local agencies involved. The Advisory Panel on 
Regional Materials of Instruction is a sort of “clearing house” for regional 
materials of instruction. Some members of the Panel are familiar with 
the materials of research in the various aspects of the regional program; the 
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others are connected with institutions which know the needs and prob- 
lems in the field. Thus each meeting of the group provides a necessary 
exchange of information, a pooling of experience, and an opportunity for 
collaboration by research and educational specialists. The ways in which 
the necessary codrdination of effort is secured may be illustrated by some 
examples. 

Mention has already been made of the experiment in applied economics 
now being directed in two Kentucky counties by the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky. The school systems of the counties 
are essential participants in the study. The Advisory Panel also has been 
an essential participant. The director of the experiment is the member of 
the Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction from the University of 
Kentucky and the executive secretary of the Panel serves as a member of 
the advisory committee for the experiment in applied economics. This 
situation not only provides opportunity for the exchange of ideas and for 
coordination of the agencies concerned with the study, but it furnishes a 
channel for planning and distributing materials. The Panel has served as 
a source of information, for the benefit of agencies in other States, con- 
cerning the developments and results of this and other significant experi- 
ments in the area. Meanwhile, the programs of such agencies have been 
able to give attention to other problems, and the usual duplication of effort 
has been avoided. A number of significant studies are being made in vari- 
ous States on different problems, instead of similar experiments upon 
the same subject. For example, in northern Alabama notable advances 
have been made in the use of materials related to malaria control, and in 
eastern Tennessee materials on community planning and water safety 
have been tested in educational programs. The findings and results of 
these efforts have been made available to all agencies and departments by 
the process of codrdination. 


THE ADAPTATION OF RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Educators who visit the TVA are impressed by the degree to 
which the research materials and services of the Authority have been 
adapted and utilized in the educational institutions of the Valley. 
They invariably ask questions about the effect of the developments 
upon the program of teacher-education institutions. In most in- 
stances, it is readily recognized that the TVA cannot and should not 
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attempt to affect the programs of institutions. It is clear, however, 
that the Authority should be in a position to place its findings and 
the benefits of its experience at the disposal of institutions which 
train the potential leadership of the region. The Advisory Panel is a 
medium through which relationships are maintained between the 
Authority and such institutions. The Authority has no legal re- 
sponsibility to prepare materials for teacher education or for other 
programs of professional preparation, but it does recognize an 
obligation to place its materials at the disposal of agencies and insti- 
tutions which can use them effectively. The practical benefits to the 
Authority and to the institutions are obvious. The research of the 
Authority can be directed, in many instances, toward the problems 
and needs reported by the institutions, and the findings can be trans- 
lated into form suitable for their use. The institutions are able to 
focus their program upon real needs and problems of the people and 
of the region and to gain experience in adapting fresh materials to 
use in their curricula. 


The primary purpose of the Authority in codperating with the Valley 
institutions through the Advisory Panel was to secure assistance in de- 
veloping instructional materials for its own program for the training of 
employees. Representatives from educational institutions, through their 
participation in the Panel, provide advisory assistance. In turn, the Panel 
makes research materials of the Authority available to the institutions. 
This mutual exchange of service is a secondary but important purpose of 
the program of the Advisory Panel.* 

At various times materials developed primarily for use of staff members 
and specialists in the Authority have come to the attention of the Panel. 
Manuals for use by extension workers who train leaders in rural electrifi- 
cation, materials on various phases of soil-erosion control work by CCC 
camps on TVA lands, and reports and studies on resources of the Tennes- 
see Valley are illustrations of materials, originally prepared for use in the 
Authority, which have been requested and adapted to educational use by 


" See articles by Ellis F. Hartford and Walter D, Cocking, “Regional Research Enriches the 
Curriculum,” The School Executive (January 1941), and “Translating Regional Research 
Into Curriculum Materials,” Georgia Education Journal (March 1941). 
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teacher-education institutions. Such materials have been supplied to a 
group of teachers at the University of Tennessee for adaptation into usable 
instructional materials. Another group of teachers at the University of 
Georgia prepared the final revision of the booklet, Communities for Liv- 
ing. The Advisory Panel provides assistance, through a committee of col- 
laborating specialists and educators, in arranging for the publication of 
materials by one of the university presses of the area. Through this process 
the research of the Authority is directed toward practical ends, and the 
programs of educational institutions are enriched by the inclusion of mate- 
rials dealing with actual life in the region. 


Ellis F. Hartford has been the executive secretary of the Advisory Panel on Regional Mate- 
rials of Instruction in the Tennessee Valley since its formation in 1939. In Our Common 
Mooring (University of Georgia Press, 1941) Mr. Hartford expressed for the Panel the phi- 
losophy underlying its regional education purposes. This year he is on leave from the TVA to 
complete his doctorate at Harvard under a Rosenwald Fellowship. He spent nine years in 
Kentucky public-school administration, specializing in the social-studies curriculum. He was 
co-author during this period of Citizenship Problems for Young Americans (University Pub- 
lishing Company, 1938). Mr. Hartford received his A.B. and A.M. degrees at the University 
of Kentucky and has done other graduate work at Harvard and the University of Illinois. 

Maurice F. Seay, who formerly directed the TVA’s training and education program, is 
now Director of the Bureau of School Service and Head of the Department of School Ad- 
ministration at the University of Kentucky. He received A.B. and A.M. degrees from Transyl- 
vania College in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1924 and 1926, respectively. He also did graduate 
work at the University of Kentucky and the University of Chicago, Prior to his appointment 
to the TVA staff in 1934, he was Dean of Union College at Barbourville, Kentucky. He 
went to the University of Kentucky in September 1937. 


Nore. Those interested in any aspect of the Tennessee Valley 
program are invited to write to the Director of Public Information, 
TVA, Knoxville, Tennessee, for specialized bibliographies of pub- 
lications and visual aids. 
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